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ABSTRACT 

This paper analyzes policy initiatives undertaken to 
address the problem of youth unemployment. There are six main 
sections. Section I provides a general overview of the study, and 
Section II reviews the problems of differing groups o£ youth. 
Differences in the severity and long-run implications of youth labor 
market difficulties when disaggregated by age, sex, education, race, 
and poverty status are briefly summzrized. Section III develops a 
classification of the types of employment and training programs 
available to youth. Then, Section IV provide^ a brief historical 
analysis of the development of various youth employment and training 
programs, classifies them according to the scheme developed in 
Section III, and presents data on enrollee characteristics. Section V 
discusses problems in evaluating employment and training programs, 
and reviews the empirical literature on the actual measured effects 
of different programs on the employment and earnings, and other 
relevant variables of their participants. Finally, Section VI 
presents a brief summary of implications for new policy initiatives. 
A summary of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act and 
examples of past youth employment projects are appended. (KB) 
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I. i>rrRODUCTroN 

While social scientists and policy makers jenerally agree as to the 
existence of a youth employment problem, there is a considerable divergence 
of opinion concerning the causes of and possible remedies for this 
problem.^ One reaaon for this is that "youth" are not a monolithic 
group. The severity of unemployment in one's youth and the implications of 
that unemployment for one's future employability varies by race, sex, and 
education. Thus the "youth uemployment problem" is really a collection of 
the divergent problems of divergent groups of youth that, in addition, 
often reflect an interaction with broader labor market problems such as 
discrimination and the rising importance of educational credentials in 
obtaining employment. However, there is also considerable diversity in how 
the problems of youth are approached in the literature, even when these 
differences among youth are taken into consideration. 

This paper will primarily be concerned with analyzing the policy 
initiatives chat have been undertaken in attempts to solve or ameliorate 
:he effects of youth unemployment. This is not to say, however, chat it 
will be unconcerned with theoretical issues. Quite the contrary, most of 
the youth employment and training programs that have been developed in 
recent decades were motivated and designed in light of previous theoretical 
and empirical research and analysis. For example, a program that Ls 
developed to improve the "employability" of disadvantaged youth is 
implicitly or explicitly accepting the proposition that the employment 

*A comprehensive review of the literature in this area is provided ;n 
David Swinton and Larry Morse, The Source ot Minority Youth Smolovment 
Problems (Washington, D.C.: The Urban'^Inst'xtute Press, 1983). 
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problems of disadvantaged youth arise r'rotn deficiencies on their part that 
-aake them "unacceptable" for employraent. On the other hand, the existence 
of a job creation program implies soae determination that youth 
unemployment resulirs, at least, in part, from insufficient demand and a 
concomitant insufficiency in jobs for youth and/or other low-skilled 
workers. 

Of course what one finds in actual fact is a proliferation of 
different kinds of programs which can be seen as being based on different 
sets of premises. Whether this proliferation reflects the "absence of a 
consistent theoretical framework"^ in the literature leading to ad hoc 
programs developed from "ad hoc" theories, or whether it reflects the 
variation of problems and solutions for different types of youth will still 
be under consideration hare. Without going icco great detail, it can be 
said at this point that both factors seem to be important and 
interconnected. Furthermore, not only did inadequacies in the theoretical 
literature and the complexities oC youth unemployment give rise to such a 
heterogeneous set of policy proscriptions, but the general inexperience of 
policymakers in formulating major manpowr programs — at least at the 
outset— must be taken into consideration when looking at the ups and downs 
3f youth employment and training programs. These programs must also be 
seen as products of political compromise and frequent changes in {xslicy 
initiatives regarding young workers. 

The next section of thin paper vill review and classify the differing 
prsblems of different groups jf youth. In Section III i classification 



*'Swinton and Morse, The Source , p. 3. 
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will -5^ developed of the cypes of njmployment and training programs 
available Co vouch. Section IV will then give a brier historical analysis 
of Che developmenc of various yoach employmenc and craining programs, 
classify chem according Co Che scheme developed in Seccloa III, and presenc 
daca on enrolLee characceriscics in chese progranu, Seccion V will discuss 
Che problems in evaluacing employmenc and craining progrwis and review che 
empirical liceracure on the actual measured effeccs of different prograas 
on cheir participanci, ' employment and earnings and on other relevanc 
variables. Seccion VI will presenc a brief sunmiary and conclusions, 
derived from the preceding analyses, regarding new policy iniciatives with 
respect to youth. 
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II. PROBLEMS OF iTOUTH 



Mangura and Walsh in classifying the prabUms of youth write that: 

(Tlenas such as "disadvantaged," "hard coca disadvantaged," 
"dropouts," "potential dropouts," which are used extensively 
throughout the literature, imply discrete categories of youth 
with special enploymrmt problens. Within each of these groups, 
ho«rever, the iodividu^f variations are as numerous as they are 
for the youth category as a whole, thus making it extremely 
difficult to generalize about "what works best for whom "3 

With this caveat in mind, this paper will attempt to delineate 
discrete subgroups within the youth population which— when taken alone and 
abstracting from possible overlap among thcje groups — can be characterized 
as having "special" employment problems. In other words, while "youth in 
general" may have employment problems, they often take on another or more 
dramatic character for particular groups of youth. towever, it will be 
useful to outline problems common to all youth first before discussing the 
"uncommon" problems of subgroups in the youth population. 

Sonw of the unemployment problems of young people — taken as a group — 
are attributed to the "instability of youth" in general. Osterman,-* in 
looking at >Iational Longitudinal Survey (SLS) data for young aales tor 
1969-1970, fiiMis that quit rates for young adults decline frcwi an annual 
rate of .65 for iS-year-olds to an annual rate of .29 for 27-year-olds, So 
some of the "youth unemployment" problem represents a tendency for youth — a 
natural tendency up to a point — to explore different jobs and to shop for 



Garth Mangum and John Walsh, Employment and Training Programs for 

Youth — What 'orks Best for Whom (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Otfice, I980;, p. 16^. 

'*?3ul Osterman, Getting Started: The Youth Labor Market ^Cambridge: 

The MIT Press, 1980).^ ' ~" " ^ — ~ 
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rhe most satisfaccor>- "niche" in Che labor ^arkec. Furcher, usLn^ a 
neasare of employnienc -srabi licy— whether a person stays in che sane fir-j or 
three-digic industry for two consecutive years — Oscerman finas chat "the 
key transition period occurs at about age 20 vrhen there is a major jump in 
the fraction of youCh who are stable. "5 However, this pattern does not 
hold for black males whose transition to stability does not occur until age 
26, an issue to be discussed shortly. 

This "natural tendency cowards unstability" might imply chat the 
problems of youth are temporary and do not have long-run repercussions for 
society. But this does not appear to be Che case. There are indications 
that those youth with the more troublesome early work histories will have 
lower earnings and more unemployment than those for whom the degree of 
"instability" is relatively less.^ This is particularly true for women and 
minorities. So one should not assume that instability, at least for these 
groups, will have benign long-run consequences — especially i: it is 
severe. Further, if Ostennan's finding on the prolonged period of 
instability for black males is accurate, these negative long-run effects 
are exacerbated. Other factors making youth unemployment a crucial social 
problem are pointed out by Thurow:^ a teenager's earnings can contribute 



^Paul Osterman, Getting Started , p. 10. 

^For example see Wayne Stevensor, "The Relationship Between YouCh 
Employment and Future Employability an« Earnings," in Youth Unemployment— 
Its Measuren»nt and Meaning . U.S. Department of Labor Youth Knowledge 
Development Report 2.1 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1980), pp. 548-562; or Brian E. Becker and Stephen M. Mills, "Teenage 
•Jnemp loyment : Some Evidence of the Long Run Effects on Wages," Journal of 
Human Resources , vol. 15, no. 3 (1980), pp. 35i»-372. 

•Lester Thurow, "Youth Unemployment" (New York: The Rockefeller 
Foundation, 1977). 
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Co increasing his or her family's income — often of crucial imoortance to 
p- ^ families; a young person *s earnings can make che difference as to 
whecher he or she can pursue sor,e higher education and taake an iaporcant 
invescracnt in his or her future; and the existence of large numbers of 
unemployed youth concentrated in the central cities may contribute to 
social unrest. 

Another problem faced by American youth is the dearth of linkages 
between school and the world of i#ork. Youth leaving school often suffer 
periods of unemployment until they become acquainted with and make contacts 
in the labor market. It should be noted that this does not occur in all 
countries. Anderson and Sawhill point out that in the United Kingdom "the 
Career Services system for young persons and apprenticeship programs tend 
to produce low entry rate uncmploystent."^ 

Finally, all youth lack work experience — which is required for many 
jobs, sometimes unnecessarily. Furthermore, even when young persons 
lacking in experience may be able to obtain jobs, they would not have 
accumulated the seniority necessary to keep a job when layoffs are 
ismiinent* It is no surprise, then, chat youth employment is very sensitive 
to the business cycle, ' Therefore, in a system where experience is 
important for obtaining a job and seniority is often crucial for keeping 
it, youth have aiore difficulty maintaining a foothold in che labor ajarket* 



3e mard E . Ande rs on and Isabel S awh ill, Youth Smplovmenc an . ^ lie 
Policy (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice Hall, 1980), p. 22. 

For example, see Wayne Vroman, "Worker Upgrading and the Business 
Cycle," Brookings Papers on Economic Activity , 1 (1977), pp, 229-252. 
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So high vouch -inemployirjenc ir general can be explained by several 
factjrs: 4 tendency for many youth to nwve around froro job to job; an 
unwillingness by employers to hire inexperienced workers; 10 iascicucional 
barriers to keeping young workers in economic downturns; and the weak 
connections between school and work. 

However, looking at youth unemployment in general may not be useful, 
particularly with respect to policy prescriptions for solving "the 
problem." American youth are not a homogeneous group. And as indicated 
earlier, some groups suffer more unemployment and mere severe repercussions 
from unemployment than do others. Particularly, observers have found 
considerable variation in the s«x^vrity and long-run implications of youth 
labor market difficulties when disaggregating by race, age, sex, education, 
and poverty status. These differences are briefly summarized below. 
Race 

Black and other minority youth have unemployment rates two to three 
times those of white youth (table I), and indications are that the position 
or young blacks in the labor market has deteriorated ever time. In 
explaining this differential, some have focused on the characteristics of 
blacks relative to whites such as their educational attainment or their 
willingness to "accept" certain jobs. Others have focused on external and 



furthermore, employers often restrict their hiring of young workers, 
given the perception chat they are "unstable." In a study by Richard 
Lester, Hiring Practices and Labor Competition (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1954), it was found that most large and established firms 
"prefer to hire men :5 to 30 years of age, who are married and ready to 
settle down, after they have, so to speak, sowed their industrial wild oats 
in Jther plants" (p. 53). This develops into a self-reinforcing situation 
where young workers cannot get good jobs because they are unsrable and are 
unstable because they cannot get good jobs. 
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Table I 

Unemploytrcnc Rat as by Sex, Race, and Age; 1980 









Males 




Females 






Age 


Black & 
Others 


Whice 


All 


Black & 
Ocher 
NoQvhices 


Whice 


All 


14 


and IS Years 


43.3 


15.5 


17.8 


42.6 


12.0 


15.0 


16 


and 17 Years 


40.1 


19.9 


22.0 


41.4 


18.4 


20.7 


18 


and 19 Ye.irs 


36.0 


16.4 


18.8 


36.5 


15.3 


17.9 


20 


CO li' Years 


24.4 


11.6 


13.2 


24.2 


9.1 


11.2 



Source: U.S. Deparcmenc of Labor, Eaployroenc and Training Report of the 
President (Washington, D.C.: Govertaoenc Printing Office, 1982). 
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denaad-side factors such as che increasing suburbanization of jobs or the 
conspecition chat blacks face from women and immigrant groups entering che 
labor force. However, in testing for various factors that may explain 
these differentials, Ostermen finds that "che analysis of the individual 
data suggests that residual factors account for roughly 50 percent of che 
unemployment differencial and ic is conventional Co incerprec chis residual 
as discrimmacion."! ^ 

Although teenagers under 18 years old have higher unemployment rates 
Chan chose over chis age (cable I), mosc observers feel that unemployraenc 
for chis younger group is noc as cricical as for older ^ouch.l2 pirsc, 
many in chis group are scill in school, relacively free of family 
responaibilicies, and primarily intereaced in parc-cime or cemporary (e.g., 
summer) work. Ic is noc expecCed chac uneaploymenc for chese Ce-nagers 
group will necessarily lead Co serious repercussions in che fucure. 
Second, vouch in Chis group are ofcen inhibiced in finding cercain cypes of 
jobs by child labor laws and che personnel praccices of many firms. As 
they turn 18, cheir employraenc options increase. Finally, aiost of chese 
young people are new encrancs inc'o che labor markec who, as poinced ouc 
earlier, have fewer labor markec conCacts and less labor market knowledge, 
making cheir first excursion into che world of work more difficult. This 
scace of affairs is expecced co change as chese young people age and gain 
experience. If their employment problems persisc as they grow older, it is 
considered far more serious. 



11 



^Osceman, Gecting Scarted. ?. 147. 



1-For example see Mangum and Walsh, Programs for Youch ; and Ostennan, 
Geccing Scarted . 
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Sex 

Vhile female vouch have slightly lower unempioytnenc races than Tiale 
youth (excepc for black females aged 16 co 19; table 1), there is evidence 
that "young wooen, black and white, are more seriously affected by adverse 
early labor market experiences than young iiien"^^ in terms of future 
employment and earnings. Nonetheless, the thrust of much research and many 
training programs directed towards youth nave focused on young men. There 
are several reasons for this. First, given their childbearing 
responsibilities, women are not expected to have as strong an attachment to 
Che labor force as men. Second, imemployment amng male youth is thought 
more likely to lead to criminal behavior than chat among female youth. 
Ironically, even though single unemployed women with children frequently 
receive welfare assistance, less attention has been directed towards 
improving the labor market options of young women than has been directed 
cowards young men. Increasingly, however, as more poverty households are 
headed by women, chere has come the recognition chat joblessness can have 
just as severe consequences for young women and cheir families as for young 
men. 

Education 

Educational credentials and current school enrollment status have 
implications for che attachment to and success in the labor market. Those 
youch still in school do not participace in the employed labor force as 
much as youth out of school and their unemploymenc rates are lower 
(cable Z) . Among ouc-of-school vouch, high school graduates have lower 



Stevenson, '^The Relationship,'* p. 205, 
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Table 2 

Unemployroenc and Labor Force Part icipacion Rates 
by Sex, Age, and School Enrollsnent; 1981 



Unemployment Races Labor Force Participation Races 
Males Females Males Females 



Enrolled 

16 to 17 years old 
18 to 19 years old 
20 to 24 years old 



18.3 
15.7 
8.7 



19.2 
16.8 
6.9 



42.2 



44.6 



54.9 



37.7 



46.7 



57.8 



Not Enrolled 

16 to 17 years old 27.9 36.7 

18 CO 19 years old 20.5 22.2 

20 to 24 vears old 13.4 12.2 



70.7 47.5 
88.7 73.1 
93.5 74.1 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Employront and Training Report . 1982 
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anempljyraenc races than high school dropouts (cable 3), though the payoff 
to a hign -scr.ool diploma is considerably higher for whites Chan ic is fzc 
blacks. Further, vrtiile almost three-fourchs of black high school dropouts 
were un-Mployed in 1981, only one-chird of white high school dropouts «ere 
unemployed in this year. 
Poverty Status 

Disadvantaged youth can be described in several ways. They have been 
identified as those on welfare or having poverty level incotaes; chose in 
families on welfare or receiving low incomes; or those living in areas with 
high concentrations of poverty households. Regardless of definicion, 
poverty status appears to be a greater disability for nonwhite youth in the 
labor market than it is for white youth. Table 4 presents unemployment 
rates for teenagers in poverty areas. The unemployment rates for black 
youth are twice as high as those for white youth in poverty and nonpovercy 
areas; mecropolican as well as nonmetropolican areas. Overall, races are 
higher in metropolican and povercy areas. Similarly, among young people 
idencified as disadvantaged (cable 5), unenploymenc races are higher, 
particularly chose for disadvancaged minoricy youCh. 
"Hard Core" Unemployed Youch 

Of course, any one young person may have several of the characc eris- 
tics associaced wich high unemployu»nc. In face, those classified as "hard 
core" unemployed youth are generally poor or poverCy area youCh who are 
black or minoricy with low educacional accainmenc. "Hard core" youth arc 
also described as having particular "behavioral characteristics" which 
prevenc chem from having a successful attachmenc to the labor market. 
However, it is difficult to judge whecher the "attitudes" of these youth 
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Table 3 

Percent Unemployed— High School Graduates and Dropouts— 
By Sex and Race; For J6-Year-0lds to 24- Year-Olds ; 1981 



High School Graduates Dropouts 

Males 19.5 29.0 

Females 23.4 46.7 

Whites 19.1 29.0 

Blacks 53.5 73.1 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Eaployment and Training^ Report , 1982. 
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Table 4 



Unemploymenc Races for Teenagers (16 co 19) 
in Poverty and Honpoverty Areas, by Race; 1981 



Total anited States Metropolitan Areaa Nonmetropolitan Areas 

Poverty Nonpoverty Poverty Mfonpoverty Poverty Nonpoverty 
Race Areaa Areaa Areas Areas Areas Areaa 



Total 25.9 18.4 34.4 18.5 21.2 18.1 



Black and 
Other 

Minority 40.3 36.2 43.7 36.6 34.4 34.1 



White 20.1 16.8 24.6 16.6 18.6 17.4 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Employwent and Trainini{ Re|H)rt , 1982. 
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Table 5 

Unemployment Rate of Disadvantaged Yo'-.h, 

March 1978 





Uneaployvent 


Rate (percent) 


Age 


White 


Black and 
Other Minority 


Total or Average 


25.5 


40.8 


16 and 17 Years 


14.8 


31.1 


IS and 19 Years 


24.3 


41.4 


20 and 21 Years 


25.7 


43.7 


22 to 24 Years 


27.3 


41.2 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training Report , 1980. 
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were the cause or result of their labor market histories. For example, an 

early study o: the effect of the attitudes of MDTA trainees on post-program 

employment outcomes had the following findings: 

There was some tendency for people who entered the job market 
with a feeling of some control over their destiny to do better 
than those who approached it with a sense of fatalism and 
power lessness. There was even clearer evidence, however, that 
this experience of job succe&s fed back into and reinforced 
these very sass attitudes that helped to bring it about .... 
Many of the approaches to the motivational and attitadinal 
problems in "hard core" groups have assumed that these problems 
reflect deep personality pathologies that are residues of the 
trainees' disadvantaged past, that remain largely self- 
reinforcing ami self-perpetuating and unaffected by the present 
realities. It is important, therefore, to recognize that in 
many instances, trainees' problems in attitudes and motivations 
might be more meaningful viewed as understandable reactions to 
present situational realities. 1^ 

Further, many observers feel that the greater length of time it takes 

minority and disadvantaged youngsters to bjcoae stabilized in the labor 

market — Osterman's calculated six-year differential between the young black 

and the young white male average transitional ages, being an example — 

increases the vulnerability of this group to criminal activity due to the 

psychological^^ and financial^^ strain of prolonged adolescence. 

In looking at youth employment problems, then, it is clear that 

particular groups of youth have difficulties of a far greater magnitude 

than those of youth in general. For the particular problems associated 



Gerald Gurin, Inner City Negro Youth in a Job Training Project: A 
Study of Factors Related to Attrition and Job Success (Washington. D.C.: 
U.S. Departn»nt of Labor, 1969), p. 112. ~ 

^^For example, see Richard A. Cloward and Lloyd S. Ohlen, Delinouencv 
and Opportunity (New York: The Free Press, 1960). " 

16.. / 

For example, s»ee Paul Bullock, Aspiration vs. Opportunity: 

"Careers" in the Inner City (Ann Arbor: Institute of Labor and Industrial 

Relations, 1973). 
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with being of a particular race or sex, ot having a low income or 
iducacional level, and che conccraicanc negative effects on self-esteem 
intertwine and exacerbate the hardships of being young ana a recent entrant 
into the labor market. It is not surprising, then, that the majority of 
eopLoyment and training prograau have been targeted on disadvantaged 
youth. Most American youth still make the rocky transition fraa school to 
work without the intervention of federal employrcnt and training 
programs. However, for particular subgroups in the youth population these 
programs, at least until recently, served as important intermediaries for 
many in their quest for access into the world of work. 
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III. A TYPOLOGY OF EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 



In Che previous seccion, the employront problems of different groups 
of youth were touched upon* These differences among young people are often 
reflected in the diversity of policy initiatives taken with regard to 
youth. Tnere are also differences of opinion as to the actual causes of 
youth unemployment, even while taking this heterogeneity in Che youthful 
labor force into account. This disaccord in the literature has, as well, 
contributed to the multiplicity of {Kilicies considered and/or implemented 
with regard to youth employment problems. 
Policy Options 

III this section, a discussion of the policy options that have been 
frequently suggested — though not always implemented — as being necessary to 
ameliorate the problems of youth is presented. Since, as stated earlier, 
most policies evolve out of certain assumptions as to the nature of the 
economy and the causes of unemployment for particular groups in society, 
Che theoretical antecedents for a particular policy option are important to 
chis discussion as well. 

Lowering the Minimum Vage , nccording to some observers , the current 
problems of youth can be seen as a basic problem or supply and demand* In 
other words, there is an over-supply of youth**'**part icularly disadvantaged 
/outh~at some "given" wage. The wage is rigid downwards so it does not 
fall "naturally" as one would expect ic to in an over^supply situation 
under perfect competition. In this case, policies directed toward 
decreasing youth unemployment, therefore^ would be concerned with caking 
action Zo Lower Che price of employing these young people. 
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Assuming the rigidity of the wage is due to a government-enforced 
^iniaium vaj^e , one option would be to enact legislation to Lower this 
miaimum for young workers. Thus if the problem youth face is merely one of 
supply and demand, the lowered wage will increase employers* demand for the 
now cheaper labor of youch. Furthermore, the supply of youthful labor may 
decrease sumewhat as those youth unwilling to work for a lowered wage— if 
this unwillingness exists— withdraw from the market. If the new minimum 
has been set correct ly*--in other words if it is the wage thac would have 
cleared the market under perfect competition — the number of young people 
seeking work will equal the number of job slots available to them. 

Providing C?overnment Subsidies to Firms. So far lowering of the 
miniowm wage has not been politically feasible. There are important 
political forces that have brought it into existence. For example, 
organized labor supports it to protect their members frcn being replaced by 
cheap labor, and social reformers are concerned that young workers or 
immigrants who can be bought more cheaply might end up being exploited by 
employers under a system with no minimum wage. Another option, therefore, 
is to lower the wage of young workers by providing a government subsidy to 
firms to hire young workers (or, xaore specifically, disadvantaged young 
workers). While these workers are receiving at least a minimum wage, tine 
employer is paying less than the minimum with the government paying the 
difference. If it is felt that there are certain social benefits to 
undertaking these added costs--- -for *<«»ample, the guarantee of the greater 
employment of poor youth at an adequate wage, perhaps leading to a decrease 
in juvenile crime— a subsidy would be a useful policy tool (although there 
is still the possibility that older, an:iubs idi^red workers may be replaced 
by these subsidized youth) • 
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Increasing Skills of Youch . However, there are often aiinitnum job 
qualifications chat naany aroployers require, regardless of the wage rate. 
Employers may require a mnimuiB level of experience, a high school iiploma, 
oi certain basic educational or vocational skills. Technology may be such 
chat easy substitution between labor with different skill levels, even at 
different wages, is not possible. The crucial issue for mployers is to 
hire workers with a mininun level of productivity, who are perceived as 
being able to increase their productivity o.i the job over time as they move 
up the promotion ladder. In this case, providing incentives to employers 
to hire low-skilled, disadvantaged youngsters by lowering the wage will be 
ineffective. Rather, the solution %rould be to raise the skill level of 
these workers imtil their productivity is comparable t» the miaimum wage, 
whether that be the govemaent minimum or the wage equivalent to the 
mininmn level of productivity required by employers. In this situation, a 
useful policy might be to propose government-sponsored remedial education, 
skills training, and work experience programs for these youth, depending on 
Che perception as to which one or *Aich combination of these approaches 
will most satisfy the minimum job qualifications required by employers. If 
the benefits to society of having these youth employed and better-skilled 
outweigh the costs of these programs, they would be well worth the effort. 

Improving Information Systems . In a "world of imperfect information," 
nowever, more problems present themselves. For example, if employers have 
no way of evaluating the potential' productivity of workers at the hiring 
?ate, they may have to rely on preconceived ideas as to the productivity of 
certain types of workers or on the recomswndac ions of others as to a 
potential employee's qualifications. Young and/or disadvant agfitd workers^. 
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may, tor various historial reasons, be perceived as less productive — in 
spite of their successful graduation from various training programs. Or, 
because of their disadvantage or lack of experience, they may not have 
credible references to present to an employer. In fact, some of these 
youngsters may not even tmov how to apply for a good job, given their lack 
of "connections" in the right places. Aa a result of these factors, 
employers may never hire perfectly capable and qualified young people. 
They may, in fact, never even see them. If this is the case, it might be 
useful to set up governments-sponsored programs that could provide a nexus 
between employers and potential youthful employees- This might involve the 
creation of job development programs that would hire people to encourage 
employers to take a chance on these young workers, job search programs that 
would teach young workers how to search for jobs and how to present 
themselves to employers in that search, or job placement programs that 
would serve as intermediaries between potential employers and employees, 
trying to match up the needs of the former with the qualifications of the 
latter, replacing any reliance on the "old boy netwrk." In other words, 
these programs would be set up to make employers more accessible to young 
people and to make the young worker n»re acceptable to the employer. 

Antidiscrimination Ac t ivities . Some aaployers, however, may not hire 
disadvantaged young people because they belong disproportionately to a 
certain race* The employer may simply not like people—particularly 
younger people — of this race, or he may feel that his customers will not 
like them. It may then prove necessary to set up antidiscrimination 
programs, making it illegal not to hire qualified persons on the basis of 
race. Such a program can make discrimination very expensive by taking 
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culpable employers to court or uaking chem pay fines; or employers could be 
required to take "affinnacive accion" co hire young people of a particular 
race . 

Public Job Creation. However, many are of the opinion that there just 
are not enough jobs to go around, that the overall demand for goods and 
services in the econooiy is not high enough to hire all those who want to 
work, and that no matter how low the minimum wage, how high the skill 
level, how perfect the inforaation, or how little the discrimination, there 
will be a high incidence of involuntary unemployment. Further, since yotmg 
people — particularly disadvantaged young people — are at the end of a labor 
queue, they will suffer disproportionately fron this unemploynwnt. Any 
attempt to improve a young worker's position in this queue may only retiult 
in an older worker being replaced by a younger one without there being any 
overall increase in employment. In order to employ more youth without 
displacing other workers, it may prove necessary to enact legislation that 
will create new jobs altogether for these young people. It is preferable 
chat these newly created jobs be "meaningful jobs" that will give these 
ycung people the skills and work experience that they need when pursuing 
work in their adulthood. But even jobs that do little more than dispense 
stipends and "keep those kids off the street" may be socially desirable. 
The cost of public job creation is high, but the investment in today's 
vouch will provide a future payoff in adults who will be in higher tax 
brackets than they otherwise might have been, and who will consuiro more 
goods and services and fewer transfers than might have otherwise been the 
case. 
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A Typology 

Thfi previous discussion cried to eiaborace upon how the apnrcach to 
vouch unemployn«ric will vary given one's decision as co che causes of che 
youth unemploymenc problem. Unforcunacely, in developing a cypology of 
empLoyiMnc and craining programs chat have accually existed, things are not 
as clear cut as they appear to be in the simple examples presented 
earlier. Most programs may have several of the components discussed 
earlier. For example, the Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects 
(YIEPP) provided work experience for paticipants, which in some cases was 
provided by subs idiging private industry or through job creation ^ under the 
proviso that participants remain in school to build up their basic 
skills. Also, a particular program exponent may in fact be relevant co 
several approaches to youth unemployment. For example, a work experience 
component may be useful to a skiil-building, a labor-market knowledge, or a 
job-creation approach to youth unemployn^nt ; or an employability 
development progrma will usually incorporate che teaching of basic skills 
as well as familiarizing participants with che world of work, cwo 
Cheorecically separable goals. 

In other words, ii^ile di f fa rent theoretical premises may dictate 
different program components in an hypothetical example, in face che 
programs that have existed are not so easily classified. Nor is this only 
due to incorrect reasoning, though there has been considerable auddled 
thinking in the area of youth unemployo^at . The fact is that youth 
unemployment is a complex problem requiring approaches on aany fronts, 
particularly as far as disadvantaged youngsters ere concerned. Evidence is 
accumulating in favor of well--balanced , amlt icomponent programs as being 
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most successful. However, in looking through che typology, the reader 
should xeep in mind chat more than one of the approaches outlined in the 
previous examples may be subsumed under one "type" of program; or one 
particular approach isay be repeated under more than one "type." In 
practice, there are not the clean lines to detnarcate prograo types as there 
are in theory. But the reader should keep the previous discussion in oiiad 
in order to get a sense of the implications lying behind the programs and 
types of programs discussed in the following pages. 

Five program types are delineated. Most of these "types" are 
i^cknowledged in the literature, ^7 although there is some variation among 
authors. As stated previously, this classification is dictated both by the 
theoretical premises underlying each component and the ways in which 
programs that have existed have come to be represented as particular 
program "types" or as embracing certain conventionally accepted components. 

Incentives to Private Industry Programs. As stated earlier, one 
incentive to private industry — subsidized employment—- may be subsumed under 
a work experience program as in the case of YIEPP. And although in the 
past very little faith has been put into the possibilities for encouraging 
private industries to hire youth by using such mchanisms as tax credits, a 
graduated minimum wage, and various subsidy schen»s, given the recent 
emphasis on these as policy alternatives, their separate inclusion in the 
classification seems warranted. Furtherrore, this kind of policy has been 



For example, Mangum and Walsh, Programs for Youth ; and Charles Perry 
at al.. The Impact of Government Manpower Programs (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania, 1976). 
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used extensively in some other countries. However, few examples are 
^iven of this kind of program in the pages that follow, since so little has 
been done in this area thus fir. 

Work Experience Programs . So awch has been subsumed under "work 
experience" programs that it is difficult to pinpoint the goals of «ork 
experience programs in general. Ostensibly the purpose of a "work 
experience" program is jusc that, a program that gives the participants 
some experience in order to better qualify them for jobs in the private 
sector. However, work experience can be an activity that does little oore 
than give participants something to put on their resumes or it can provide 
some "meaningful" skills that are useful for future employment. In face, 
the meaning fulness of many jobs in «iork experience programs has been a 
subject of considerable debate. They have been referred to as merely 
income-transfer programs— -giving participants "busy work" in order to 
justify the redistribution of income to ooor, disadvantaged youth. They 
have also been referred to as "aging vats" that keep youth busy until they 
are old enough to qualify for adult jobs or adult skills training programs 
not open to then. (This would be the "keep the kids off the street" 
syndrome . } 

Furtherrore, most work experience programs consist of public service 
jobs that were "created" for these youth. There is soo« question whether 
private employers consider public service employment a useful "work 
experience" which qualifies participants for work in the private 



This is docuk ^ited in Shirley Williams et al. , Youth Without Work. 
Three Countries Approach the Problems (Washington, D.C.: Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, 1981). 
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sector.^ Vouch from chese programs may actually be scigtnacized as being 
necessarily disadvantaged and troublesome— and theratore undesirable — for 
having been in a govcrnmenc program. However, the fact chat these programs 
may only transfer some income and provide youth with something to do should 
not be cause to dismiss then out of hand, especially if one sees job 
creation as one of the only viable solutions for youth unemployment, given 
the overall shortage of jobs. The question is whether these programs can 
come to be respected as also providing useful skills. Some of the recent 
literature has spoken hopefully of "enriched" work experience programs that 
encompass the provision of a "meaningful" work experience, pre-employment 
training, as well as som income maintenance for its participants. 

Employability Prograns. Employability programs make it their purpose 
to "prepare" the participant for the labor market. Usually this involves 
teaching basic skills when needed and teaching proper "work habits." 
Proper work habits can involve such things as the correct way to dress on 
an interview and a job, punctuality, and comportment. There is some 
overlap in what is taught in employability programs and in job 
search /placement and training programs discussed below. Generally, 
employability programs, taken alone without skills training or job 
placenwnt, have fallen out of favor with youth and with policy makers. 
Experience has shown that unless a participant sees a viable job or skill 
directly coming out of a program, they lose interest quickly and drop out. 
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Robert Taggart, Youth Employment Policies and Programs for the 
^980s , Youth Knowledge Development Report 2.12 (Washington, D.C. : 
Government Printing Office, 1980). 
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Skills Training Programs. Skills training programs — particularly for 
disadvantaged youth — often cover remedial as well as occupational skills 
training. There are usually elements of employafaility development, as 
discussed above^ Skills training can occur on the job (i^e., on-the-job 
training or OJT) and may have "work experience" eletaencs to it as well; or 
it can take place in a classroom. In oiany programs, classroom training and 
OJT are combined such th^'at orient at ion » prevocat ional, and remedial 
training are provided in the classroom first, followed by OJT. Often 
private Employers are subsidized to provide OJT to disadvantaged youth so 
there ar^ "private industry incentive" elements as welK Older youth (18 
or over) are referred to skills training programs to a larg^.r exteat than 
school-age youth, as they (the older group) appear more prepared to focus 
on a more specific occupational goal* 

Job Placement Programs > MosC job placemnt programs engage in some 



job deve Lopq^nt > consisting of efforts to recruit employers to hire their 



youthful clients. Most job placement programs teach job search skills to 

i 

their cljients. Finally, most of these programs, of course, engage in 
placement! activities, trying to match their clients to the job orders they 
have acq)uired. So although these three activities can be treated 
separately and may be more or less emphasized in different individual 
programs chat have existed, job search, job developmnt, and job placement 
have been subsurod under one program "type." All are involved in improving 
the "connection mechanism" between the youthful worker and the employer. 

Public Service Employwnt . Under CETA, pui^Uc service employment 
(PSE) was provided for unemployed adults and youth as a countercyclical 
measure in times of high unemployment. Its ^ main purpose was job 
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creation. However, many of che jobs in work experience programs for youth 
were also jobs created in the public sector to provide this experience. So 
the overlap between these categories makes separating them extremely 
difficult, except that the emphasis in PSE was nore on employiaent with no 
pretense of training. Further, «rhen employnene program participants were 
placed in public sector jobs, it was often very difficult to determine 
which jobs were newly created for each participant and which jobs would 
have needed filling anyway. The problem of "fiscal substitution" — of a 
state and local government using federal funds intended for public job 
creation in order to subsidize jobs that would have been funded internally 
in the absence of the job creation prograat — is a problon frequently 
discussed in the literature, and a subject discussed in another section. 
The Role of Antidiscrimination Programs 

Although discrimination is an important problem facing many youth, 
chose who are discriminated against because of race are covered by the laws 
and agencies charged with protecting all workers so discriminated 
agamsc,^^ Sinca this paper is concerned specifically with youth 
exoploytnent and training programs, ant indiscrimination programs vould not 
come under the classification scheme* However » it must be kept in mind 
that discrimination is still an important variable in understanding 
minority youth unanployment . Further, the fact that minority youth make up 

Although if Spring is correct in his view that most "bridge jobs" 
that provide youth "informal and close supervision, informal personnel 
policies, casual employment, and\a chance to learn the trade" Xp. 19) are 
concentrated in small manufacturing shops — often not covered by EEO 
requirements — then youth are not protected, at least in comparison to 
adults with greater representation in "covered" firms. William Spring, 
"Youth Unemployment, Bridge Jobs, and National Policv," Adherent , vol. 4, 
no. I (1977), ' 
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a iispcoportionace share of all these training programs imbues chem with 

anci-discriminacion elements although Che connection is somewhat oblique. 

Robert Taggart also points out that given the nature of most youth jobs, 

discrimination is hsrd to prove: 

For teenagers and for youth jobs, discrimination is difficult to 
address directly because the hiring procedures tend to be 
informal, the jobs storftera, and the discrimination 
indirect. At this stage, efforts to provide usable labor market 
information and to offer job search assistance for youth in 
order to substitute for inadequate networks, and efforts to 
document accomplishments, are probably more effective fhan 
efforts targeted on potential employees. At the career *intry 
point, after youth have had some period to acquire credentials 
and to deronstrate competence, job access activities become more 
important . 

If, as taggart suggests, antidiscrimination efforts should be directed to 
the "career entry point," two things are particularly crucial. First, 
youth employment and training progrms must be effective in making 
disadvantaged youth competitive with other youth when they reach this 
career entry point. Second, the possibility of anti-discrimination action 
against employers who continue to discriminate against these youth — in 
spite of their successful completion of these programs — must be real and 
enforceable. Without a firm conanitment in both these areas, the youth 
programs will be no more than income maintenance organizations which still 
If.ave participants ill-prepared for the labor market and vulnerable to 
discrimination on reaching adulthood. 

It should be noted that as individual programs are discussed, it will 
be apparent that this typology provides only a very broad classification. 
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For example, specific programs may be directed toward a parcicular subgroup 
in Che youth population, such as in-school youth, out-ot-school youth, or 
"hard core" yotth, etc. Also, some will be summer programs, some full-year 
programs, some part-time, some full-time, and so on. 

Also, the programs discussed will be the federally run or federally 
sponsored youth employnenc and training programs. The main reason for this 
is that the federal programs are the most elaborate and mst studied of the 
programs. Although state and local goverrmwnts and some private industries 
have also sponsored their own programs, the information is not available, 
by and large, to include them in the discussion. 
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IV. HISTORY, CLASSSIFICATION, AND PARTICIPANTS OF YOUTH PROGRAMS 
A iriei History 

The history of manpower legislation can be divided into three 
phases. The first phase evolved out of the labor crisis resulting from the 
Great Depression in the 1930s. The Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933, which 
authorized the establishment of the Employment Service to be operated by 
state and federal goverments in cooperation, and the Social Security Act 
of 1935, which provided for unemployment insurance, were passed during this 
time. The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, which was established in 
1937 to regulate the apprenticeship system on a voluntary basis, was also 
established. 

The second phase was relatively short-lived and grew out of the 
concern for technologically displaced labor and i. ttlenecks in skilled 
labor in the 1950s and early 1960s. The Manpower Development and Training 
Act (MDTA) was passed in 1962 to provide vocational and on-the-job 
training. At first this program primarily served male heads of households 
with previous labor sarket experience. As it became clear that the labor 
nxarket problems of mir.oritic» -including minority youth— and those labeled 
as the "hard core" unemployed were tKire severe, the emphasis was changed 
and the MDTA was redirected towards the needs of these groups. 

The third phase was the Great Society programs of the mid-1960s which 
extended into the i970s. Though the legislation of this period may not 
have affected the same numbers of people as did the Social Security Act of 
1935 , it represented a significant and far-reach ing change in the view of 
the governiMnt's role in redressing inequities in the labor market. There 
was The Civil Rights Act of 1964, prohibiting employment discrimination and 
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establishing the Equal Employment Oppottunity Commission (EEOC). The 
Zccnomic Opportunity Act of 1964 (EOA) provided for the emerjence of 
grass-roots, community- based organizations (CBOs) or •"Community Action 
Agencies" chat would coordinate services for the poor. The Neighborhood 
Youth Corps and the Job Corps were established under the EOA. 

Besides these important pieces of legislation, other progrms 
followed. Anendnents to Title IV of the Social Security Act which were 
passed in 1967 authorised the Work Incentive (WIN) Program to provide women 
on AFDC (and with children over the age of six) with work and to get them 
off welfare rolls. Concern for unemployment led to the passage of the 
Emergency Employment Act in 1971. This legislation provided for the 
creation of public service employment for the unemployed during 1972 and 
1973. 

As part of the Nixon admiaiscracion' s program to consolidate and 
decentralize government programs, a major new initiative was introduced in 
Che early 1970s in the form of the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act of 1973 (CETA). Both the MDTA and EOA were supserseded under this new 
Legislation. State and local governn«nts or other locally based "prime 
sponsors" vwre to assume responsibility for the operation of manpower 
programs—which were still largely funded through the federal government. 
WIN and the Job Corps were the only categorical programs from the previous 
era that remained federally controlled and operated. 

la 1974 CETA was amended by the Emergency Jobs and Unemployment 
Assistance Act to provide temporary countercyclical public service 
employment to ease the impact of recession-induced unemployment. This 
program wan extended in 1976 under the Emergency Jobs Programs Extension 
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Act ot 1976* Finally, in 1977 che Youth Employment and DetronscraLion 
Projects Act C^flDPA) was passed to fund a variety of programs specifically 
directed to che needs of youth, to be administered under the CETA 
umbrella. Although youth had been served under pre-^exist ing CETA programs 
expressly for young workers, rising youth unemployment spurred Congress and 
President Carter to produce a separate legislative mandate* Originally 
authorized for FY 1978 but later extended through FY 1980, YEDPA provided a 
wide range of programs and a previously unheard of research agenda to study 
the effects of various programs on youth unemployn^nt problems. 

The passage of YEDPA represented the culmination of years of experi^ 
mentation with different program strategies for affecting youth employtoeac 
problems. Some of the antecedent programs were il l-*designed and ad hoc in 
nature. The post«*program results of these programs were difficult to 
evaluace, if an adequate evaluation was undertaken at all. YEDPA was an 
attempt to present a coordinated set of programs coupled with a clearly 
stated mandate to research and evaluate the effects of these programs on 
youth. In the discussion of i:he individual youth progra&i^ in the pages 
that follow, the changes that occurred in the progrmns over time will be 
traced. 

Before doing so, however, another government program that provides 
employment and training for youth should be noted, the U.S. Armed Forces. 
Though its primary mission is obviously not employiMnt and training, the 
military has* often promoted itself as providing these benefits. This has 
especially been true since the conversion to an all-volunteer force-** 
occurring during the same titsm period as the other events discussed above — 
has made the premise of training part of its efforts to meet recruitsjent 
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^oals. The excenC to which the kind of training obtained in the aiUtary 
is transferable to civilian life is largely unknown. It shoula be noted, 
however, that in 1979 762,000, or 41 percent, of the male military force 
were young adults between the ages of 17 and 22, and 23 percent of the male 
military force were minorities. Many of these young and minority 
enlistees, discouraged by high unemployment and desirous of an opportunity 
to obtain marketable skills, have relied on the military to sustain and 
prepare them, just as others in their respective cohorts came to rely on 
the employment and training programs outlined below. 
Classifying the Programs 

Table 6 presents a list of the major manpower programs in existence 
from 1965 to 1972, before CETA. As one can see» the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps (NYC), Job Corps, and the Apprenticeship Outreach Program (AO?) were 
the programs that were predominately— if not totally—directed towards 
youth. A youth initiative not included in this list involved the 
establishment of Youth Opportunity Centers (the YOC program) within the 
Employment Service. These Centers were discontinued as separate units of 
the ES after a few years. Further, one should note that youth were also 
significantly represented in the Job Opportunities in the Business Sector 
(JOBS) program, the .WA, and the Concentrated Employment Program (CEP). 

Table 6 also categorizes each program using the typology developed 
earlier. Once again it should be noted that these programs may have had 
components relevant to more than one "type" in the classification scheme; 
the category to which each program is ascribed represents the predominant 
component . 

•I f 

"^See Laurie Leitch and Wayne Vroman, ''Minority Youth Experiences in 
the Military" (Washington, D.C.: The Urban Institute, 1983). 
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Table 6 

Employrwnt and Training Programs, 1965 co 1972 



Progrn 


Youth 
Percent 
of Total 


Total 
Enrollment 
(thousands) 


Progrm Type 


Neighborhood Youth 
Corps 


100.0 


4558.0 


Work Experience 


Job Corps 


lOO.O 


68.0 


Employability 


Apprenticeship Outreach 
Program (1968-1973) 


90.9 


22.0 


Job Placement 


JOBS—Concracc 


46.0 


302.0 


Incentives to 

Private Industxry 


JOBS — Noncontracc 


MM 


N/A 


Job Placement 


MDTA — Institutional 


41.7 


1138.0 


Skills Training/ 
Classroom 


Concentrated Employment 
Program (1968-1972) 


41.2 


449.0 


Employability 


.HDTA-OJT 


35.3 


728.0 


Skills Training/OJT 


Opportunities Indus- 
trialization Centers 
(1964-1971) 


33.1 


163.0 


Employability 


WIS 


24.1 


385.0 


Employability 


Public Employment 
Program 


23.0 


193.0 


PSE 


Public Service 
Centers 


20.5 


111.0 


PSE 


Operation Mainstream 


3.3 


96.0 


Work Experience 



Source: Perry et al., The Impact, Tables I-l and 1-2. 
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Using Che vouch percencages and Che designacions of program types frou 
:abU "3, Che inporcance of each program Cype Co youch is ranked in cable 7, 
and for adulcs in cable 8. (The enrollmenc figures are rough escimaces sc 
Che ranking is of aire concern Chan che actual numbers.) Work experience 
programs were far and away che bosC inporCanC type of program for youch, 
while being least important for adults. Older workers were found more in 
employability and *tll8 training programs. For both youth and adults, 
programs providing incentives Co private industry and emphasizing job 
placement were ranked quite low. Also it should be noted that in che job 
placement programs, che emphasis was usually on job development rather than 
job search skills for both youth and adults. 

Although CETA was passed in 1973, it was not completely implemented 
until 1975. Thus, many o£ the programs discussed above were still in 
existence as federal programs through 1973 and 1974, though they were being 
slowly phased out. Of Che original list of manpowr programs in cable 6, 
only che Job Corps and WIN remained in complete federal control following 
che final impleiuentation of CETA. Variations of Che other programs, 
including Che NYC and AGP, may have existed, however, as locally sponsored 
programs under CETA. The 1973 CETA legislacion (as amended by che 
Emergency Jobs and Unemploynwnt Assistance Act of 1974 and by che Emergency 
Jobs Programs Extension Acc of 1976) had seven titles authorizing a variety 
of accivicies. Title I provided for employment and training programs 
adminiscered by prime sponsors, while public service employment was 
authorized under Tides 11 and VI. Tide IV auchorized che Job Corps and 
Title III provided for craining programs for "special groups," including 
•/ouch. 
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Table 7 

Employiwnc and Training Programs (1965 to 1972) 
YouCh Carollment: by Program Type 



Program Type 


YouCh Enrollment (thousands) 


Work Experience 


4561.00 


Skills Training Classroom 


475.00 


Eaployability 


400.00 


Skills Training/OJT 


275.00 


Incentives co Private Industry 


139.00 


PSE 


67.00 


Job Placement 


N/A 
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Table 3 

Employraenc and Traiaing Programs (1965 to 1972) 
Adulc EnroIlmenC by Program Type 



Program Type 


Adult Enrollment (thousands) 


Employabilicy 


665.00 


Skills Training Cla8sro<» 


663.00 


Skills Training/OJT 


471 .00 


PSE 


237.00 


Xncencives to Privace Industry 


. 163.00 


Work Experience 


9?. 00 


Job Placement 


N/A 
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In October of 1978 CETA vas reauthorized with several changes, 
including some affecting youth programs. Title IV, which formerly only 
contained provisions for the Job Corps, also provided for youth programs 
authorized earlier under the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects 
Act of 1977 (YEDPA), except for the Young Adult Conservation Corps (YACC) 
which had already been placed under a new Title VIII. The new YEDPA 
programs placed under Title IV were the Youth Employment and Training 
Programs (YETP), the Youth Incentives Entitlement Pilot Projects (YIEPP), 
and the Youth Comiunity Conservation and Improvement Projects (YCCIP). The 
federally sponsored and controlled Sunaner Program for Economically 
Disadvantaged Youth (SPEDY), formerly under Title III, and a series of 
pilot projects under the aegis of the School to Work Transition Program 
(SMTP), also under this title, i#ere subsumed under Title XV with the other 
youth programs. SPEDY was renamed the Summer Youth Employment Program, or 
SYEP. 

While Titles IV and VIII provided for programs expressly designed for 
youth, people were also enrolled in programs under Titles I, II, and VI 
Cor, after the 1978 reauthorization. Title IIB and C, Title IID, and Title 
VI, respectively). Table 9 shows youth representing a significant 
proportion of participants under Title I (Title IIB and C) which provided 
federal support for locally administered manpower programs. The 
representation of youth under Title I declined somewhat around the time 
YEDPA was introduced, with youth enrollments switching over to Title IV. 
Table 9 also shows the representation of young people in WIN, which has 
ranged from 14 to 18 percent of the total in WIN. 
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Table 9 

Youth (22 Years Old or Younger) as a Percent of EnroUees 
in CETA Titles I, 11, and VI* and WIN 







1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


CETA 


Title I 






61.7 


56.7 


51.7 


49.0 


47.9 


47.9 


44.9 


CETA 


Title II 




Ml 


23.7 


21 .9 


20.3 


20.8 


23.0 


36.1 


25.7 


CETA 


Title VI 






21.4 


22.0 


20.3 


21.4 


22.0 


24.0 


24.4 


WIN 




18.0 


17.0 


N.A. 


15.7 


15.7 


14.4 


13.8 


N.A. 


N.A. 



Source: Manpower Report of the President 1975; Empioymeot and Training 
Report of the President 1976, 1977, 1978, 1979, and 1980. 

^After 1979 Titles I, II, and VI should be interpreted as Titles UB 
and C, IID, and VI, respectively. 
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Table 10 provides enrolloenc figures for youCh in selected federal 
vouch programs since 1973. Only r.he sunnaer youth programs (chough under 
different names ac different tisws) and the Job Corps go all the way back 
to 1973. Enrollments for the YEDPA programs begin in 1978; the Targeted 
Jobs Tax Credit program in 1979. Other youth programs that mmy have 
persisted are difficult to find since they had been subsumd under various 
CETA titles. Table 10 also classifies these youth programs using the 
typology developed earlier. 

YEDPA provided a variety of program types, as did the non- YEDPA CETA 
programs. Using available enrollment breakdowns by program type,^^ it is 
possible CO rank the extent of youth participation in different program 
components (cable 11). Once again* as the numbers are rough 

approximations, che relative ranking is of greater significance than the 
actual numbers involved. The ranking by program type varies little from 
che one prepared in Cable 7 for the pre-1973 programs. The major 
difference is che increased role of PSE and job placement programs. The 
former change is in accord with che greater reliance on public service 
eoployTJwnc found in general under CETA to alleviate increasing 
unemployment. In fact, for adults, public service employiMnc vas four 
times as important as any of the other program components (i.e. , work 
experience, classrowB, or OJT) and was far and away che moat important 
manpower program for those over 22 years old. For youth, however, work 
experience still dominated. This is not to say, however, chat chere had 



Available in Westat, Inc., Characteristics of Youth Enrollees Vho 
Entered CETA Programs During Fiscal Year 1960' (Rockvil Le, Ma rv Land: 
Westat, Inc., 1982). — — 
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Table 10 

Youth E»pluy»enC and Training Programs 
1973 to 1980 (by Fiscal Year) 



Total Enrol laent (chousands) 



Frog rain 


Prograsi Type 


1973 


1974 1975 


1976 1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


Jop I'orps 


kraployabi 1 i ty 


43.4 


45.6 46.0 


43.0 66.2 


72.0 


85.0 


104.0 


114.0 


SiifUtttiT Yotillt 
Priigrdm^ 


Work Experience 


388,0 


577.0 888.0 


8«8.0 907.0 


1009.0 


821.0 


73A.0 


766.0 


Yfeir 


Work Experience/ 
Flacemenl/ClaasrOiM/ 
OJT Training 




— 


— — 


126.0 


41A.0 


450.0 


J92.0 


YlKPl' 


Work Experience/ 
Incentive to Private 
Indnstry 








30.0 


53.0 


N.A. 


N.A. 


YCCIP 


Work Experience 








13.0 


38.0 


43.0 


38.0 


YACC 


Work Experience 








27.0 


67.0 


67.0 


68.0 


Targeted Job 
Tax Credit^ 


Incent i ve to 
Private Industry 










29.0 


226.0 


N.A. 


Source: Manpower Repott of the President 1975; 

I97B, 1979, 1980. 1981; Youth Programs. 


finplojfoent and 
Winter 1982. 


Training Report 


of the 


President 19 7(j, 


1977, 



Figures tor Sunnier NYC Prograa for 1973; 1974; for SPEOY 1975, 1976, 1977. 
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Table 11 

Employinenc and Training Programs 
Youch Enrollment by Program Type, FY 1980 
(thousands) 



Program Type Youth Enrollments 



Work Experience 


163,000 


Classroom Training 


135,700 


Employability 


104,000 


PSE 


71,100 


Job Placement^ 


64,300 


On-the-Job Training 


29,600 


Incentives to Private Industry^ 


9,626 



^Referred to as Career Employnaent Experience under YEDPA. 

^TJTC certifications of disadvantaged youth and cooperative education 
students plus private sector initiatives program youth enrollments. 
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been no change in youth progtams over the years. As the discussion 
proceeds, ic will be found chat many efforts had been made to enrich work 
experience programs with other services. 
Characteristics og EnroIIees 

In an earlier section it was snown that the employment problems of 
some groups of youth were more severe than those of others. It would be 
useful to investigate, therefore, the characteristics of participants in 
these programs. Table 12 presents characteristics of enrollees in the pre- 
1973 programs. In the three major youth progrms, at least 50 percent of 
the enrrllees %rere blacks and other minorities. However, many of the 
nonyouth programs had equally high or higher representations of 
minorities. Females were al«)8t 50 percenc»of the NYC, but noticeably less 
represented in the Job Corps (a fact that has been of considerable concern 
to female representatives in Congress). Women were also underrepresented 
in the AOP. Sex stereotyping in job training has been a consistent problem 
throughout the history of these programs. Mot surprisingly, the vast 
majority of chose in the youth programs had not finished high school. 
Many, of course, were still in school, but young high school dropouts were 
often targeted for these programs as well. Finally, relative to the other 
programs, those in the youth programs were more likely to have received, 
public assistance than those in adult-oriented programs (with the exception 
of the OIC and WIN). 

Table 13 presents enrollee characteristics for YETP , YCCIP, SYEP , and 
other CETA nonyouth programs for FY 1980. As in the earlier pre-CETA 
programs (table 12), blacks and ocher ainoricies made up a minimua of 50 
percent of rhe enrollees in most of these programs. They were particularly 
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Table 12 



Characcerist ics 


of Enrol lees (1965 


to 1972)^ 




Program 


Percent 
Black 


Percenc 
Other 
Minorlcy 


PerwsnC 
Female 


Percenc 
With Less 

Than 12 
Years o£ 
Education 


Percent 
That 
Received 
Public 
Assistance 


Neighborhood 
Youch Corps 
In school 
Ouc of school 


47.9 
45.8 


5.3 
5.0 


45.2 
47.7 


97.4 
87.2 


32.4 
29.7 


Job Corps 


60.0 


9.9 


27.0 


91.4 


33.9 


Apprenticeship 
OuCreach 


86.4 


9.1 


N/A 


9.1 


N/A 


JUoS 


61.3 


8.0 


31.6 


62.3 


15.3 


MDTA Inscicucional 


39.4 


4.1 


44.8 


56.4 


13.7 


Concentrated 
Employment ?gm» 


65.5 


7.5 


42.4 


65.5 


13.6 


MDTA^H)JT 


27.8 


3.0 


30.4 


47.8 


5.1 


Opportunt ies 
Industriali- 
zation Centers 


89.6 


5.0 


69.9 


74.8 


62.6 


WIN 


39.4 


4.1 


63.1 


64.3 


99.3 


Public Employment 
?rogr3m 


26.0 


3.0 


27.9 


26.9 


12.1 


Public Service 
Centers 


45.6 


N/A 


64.3 


35.7 


19.6 


Operation 
Mainstream 


22.2 


13.3 


25.6 


76.7 


20.0 



Source: Perry et al . , The Impact . 

^Listed in order of programs having highest to lowest percent vouth 
enrol lees. 
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Table 13 

Characteristics of EnroLlees, FV 1980 
CETA Youth and Mixed Programs* 



Percent 

Percent Other Percent 
Black Minority Female 



Percent With Percent Who 

Less Than 12 Received 
Years of Public 

Education Assistance 



Job Corps'* 


55.0 


14.0 


29.0 


87.0 


33.0 


YE TP 


34.6 


17.7 


52.5 


86.6 


27.1 


YCCXP 


33.7 


17.8 


24,8 


81.0 


25.0 


SYEP 


46.0 


21.8 


48.1 


87.7 


38.7 


CETA 

Title IM & C 
Title IID 
Title VI 


33.3 
33.7 
33.0 


16.0 
15.5 
15.9 


53.0 
50.4 
44.8 


49.0 
32.8 
30.7 


27.0 
27.7 
22.0 



Source: Employment and Training Report of the President 1981; 
Assessments of Job Corps Performance and Impacts (1979). 

Listed in order of programs having highest to lowesc percentages of 
youth enrol lees. 

J'For Job Corps only: data for 1978. percent with less than 12 vears 
of education equals percent of dropouts. 
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overrepre seated in the Job Corps and the suauror youth program- However, 
jcher changes had taken place in enroUment. Nonblack rninorities had ccrae 
to represent a more significant proportion than was the case earlier. 
Women represented approximately one half of the enrol lees in each of these 
programs, with the notable exception of YCCIP and the Job Corps. In the 
case of YCCIP this may have been due to sex stereotyping since YCCIP 
involved intensive manual labor more so than did the other programs. 
Involving women in the Job Corps* program for '•hard core" youth has been a 
long-standing problem, although there is some improveiMnt compared to pre- 
1973 enrollments. Not surprisingly, enrollees in the youth programs were 
more likely not to have finished high school than those in the programs 
available to adults. However, the percentages of .nose without 12 years of 
education were high in the nonyouch programs as w«ll. The percentage of 
those receiving public assistance varies from around 22 to 30 percent for 
all programs except the SYEP, where it was as high as 38 percent. 

Analysis of data from the National Longitudinal Survey (NLS) can also 
provide information on the characteristics of enrollees receiving various 
services in govemment'sponsored employment and training programs. 
Table 14 presents data on the services received by youthful participants in 
employment and training programs for the year 1979. Females n»re often 
Chan males were to be found in some form of classroOT training; beisic 
education, college preparatory, and skills training. This may, in part, 
reflect the fact that the kinds of occupations for v^icb females were 
trained in these programs — the *mite collar and clerical fields — more often 
required classroom training, than those for which- males were trained. 
3Iacks and Hispanics made use of most of the services to a greater extent 
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Table U 

Proportion of Participants Receiving Various Services, 

by Sex and Race 



Sex Race 



Type of Service 


Fetaale 


Male 


Black 


Hispaaic 


White 


Total 


Job counseling 


49 


47 


54 


53 


44 


46 


Basic education 


22 


17 


21 


27 


16 


19 


English language 


2 


2 


2 


10 


i 


2 


GEO 


12 


13 


14 


16 


U 


13 


College preparatory 


18 


11 


19 


17 


10 


14 


Skills 


33 


22 


29 


28 


25 


27 


Subsidized jobs 


88 


90 


89 


88 


90 


89 


Non-CETA job 
placement 


8 


10 


7 


12 


10 


9 


Medical 


15 


16 


17 


22 


13 


16 


Child care 


6 


2 


7 


4 


2 


4 


Transportation 


17 


14 


16 


15 


15 


16 


Total 


48 


52 


35 


11 


54 


100 



I 



Universe: Enrollments of civilians aged 14 to 21 on January 1 , 1979 in 
government -sponsored emloymcnt and training programs since January 1, 1978 
(N - 2,558,000). 



Source: Michael E. Boms, ed.. Tomorrow ' s Worke rs (Lexington: Lexington 
Books, 1983). — — ^— 
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than did whites, with the possible exception of subsidized jobs and non- 
CETA job placement. So there has been a real or perceived greater need for 
the provision of supportive services for minority youth in these programs 
in addition to the ewploytnent and training provided. 

The preceding chapter provided a background on the nature of 
employment and training programs for youth: their development, a 
classification of the different kinds of programs, and an analysis of the 
kinds of participants in these programs. In the chapter that follows a 
review of many program evaluations will be presented, with a discussion of 
program effectiveness, particularly with respect to the different subgroups 
in the youth population. 
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V. PROGRAM OUTCOMES— A SYNTHESIS 

Although in theory the evaluation of program outcomes is a straight- 
forward process, in practice it has often been difficult. Until YEDPA — 
which consciously and specifically included "knowledge development" as an 
important component of youth employment and training programs — evaluators 
often did not begin their work until after a program had begun. This pften 
disallowed well-designed experiments^-which should be set up prior to 
program implementation — that could accurately o^asure changes specifically 
attributable to the program in question. Evaluators have often had to use 
inadequate data and conduct analyses very vulnerable to error and bias. In 
discussing program outcomes, therefore, these weaknesses must be taken into 
account. Some of the problems that have frequently occurred are summarised 
below. 

Issues in Interpreting Program Outcomes 

The post-program gains in employment and earnings of participants are 
Che aiost familiar indices of success. However, gains in employnwnt and 
earnings must be interpreted carefully. An increase in the average 
earnings of a program participant may reflect the fact that he or she ia 
receiving a higher wage or it may imply that he or she is simply working 
more hours. For this reason, increases in both earnings and employment 
must be subject to scrutiny to determine whether economic gains from a 
program derive from greater employment or from occupational mobility 
(increased wages). In his analysis of CETA training programs — those for 
both adults and youth — Tagg^rt (1981) has found chat, by and large, 

50 
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occupational niobility rarely occurs as a resale of CZTA crainin? chough 
gains in employtnent: of can do. 24 

Further, since a large portion of young program participants are nev 
entrants into the labor market, many will shov increasing employiueat and 
earnings with or without an employment and training program. For this 
reason, it is extremely important to look at these gains with respect to 
some comparison or control group of similar youth who are not program 
participants. Even in assessing adult ^oriented programs, controls are 
necessary since there may be a number of reasons why a given age cohort may 
be experiencing the same gains over time. These include the payoffs to 
their increasing experience, an economic upturn, etc. 

However, if members of a participant group were more employable than 

# 

those in the respective nonpart icipant group before the program, any 
relative gains made by the former after the program may reflect their 
greater pre^-program erapLoyability rather than any program effect. 25 
Therefore, in assessing the "gains" of a participant group, they must be 
analyzed with respect to a nonpart icipant group that is similar in age, 
education, socioeconomic background, geography, etc. 

Many of the program evaluations that have been undertaken have been 
severely flawed in their choice of controls in other ways. Even if a pool 



24 

Remed 



24 

Robert Taggart , A Fisherman's Guide: An Assessment of Training and 
iation Strategies (Michigan: WE Upjohn Institute, i98rj. 



^--^Choosing chose most likely to succeed for a program has been 
referred to as "creaming, " While this has presented a problem in 
evaluating programs in soire cases, so has the reverse. Often Che least 
'i!np lovable, so-called "hard core** youth predominate in programs and must be 
compared CJ similar youth to prevent downward bias in post-^program 
juccomes . 
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of identical vouch — some of whom participate in a program and some of whom 
do not can be found, unless program participants were selected at random, 
there is still a problem of self-selection bias. Tn other words, if those 
who were in the program entered out of their own volition and choice, Chen 
Chat action may reflect a difference between the participants and the 
control group • The former may be more motivated or may have better 
information than the control group, giving them an unmeasured and 
uncontrolledrfor pre-program advantage over the comparison group. 

Second, there have been problems in finding control groups. Often 
evaluators have not entered the evaluation process until after a program 
has already begun. Unless the pre-program characteristics of participants 
have been clearly identified and carefully documented before the program 
begins, it is impossible to determine what an identical control group 
should look like. Further, even If a control group can be identified, 
there is no way of knowing how that group has changed since the program 
began. Sometimes program dropouts or applicants who were not selected for 
the program are used as a cOTparison group. These groups are useful in 
that they have often filled out the same forms and completed the same pre^ 
tests as program completers, but program dropouts or rejects are unlikely 
to be the same as completers. On the one hand, dropouts may have been less 
aiocivated or less able to complete the program. On the other hand, they 
may have been 3»re motivated and qualified, perhaps having dropped out to 
cake a good job. Applicants who have been rejected may have b^n rejected 
because they were overquali f ied (i.e., having greater pre-program 
empioyability) tnan chose accepted or for being less qualified than chose 
accepted (i.e., the "cream" of the applicant pool was selected). 

5.9 
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Because oE chese problems, many researchers have drawn their control 
•jaraples from longitudinal surveys that have been taken separate^^v. For 
ercample, a control sample may be drawn from the National Longitudinal 
Survey (NLS), fr(» Social Security data, or from the Current Population 
Survey (CPS). If these surveys extend through the relevant pre-program to 
post-program period, one can take a true "snapshot*' of a control group 
before and after a program. Unfortunately, there is no guarantee that one 
will be able to extract a control grc^p identical to the participant group 
from one of these surveys, since they have been conducted with other goals 
In mind. Further, unless the survey asks about participation in govemMnc 
programs, there may be program participants "contaminating" the control 
sample, whom the researcher cannot identify. 

Another important consideration is the appropriate time period for 
evaluation of program effects. For example, it is conceivable that a 
program graduate may experience a cut in earnings at first, because he was 
^.ble to obtain a low-paying entry level job that prcwises prcxnotions and 
higher future earnings in the long run. Further, while the participant is 
caking part in a program, the nonparticipant may have been out seeking a 
job, giving the latter a head start on the participant. In the short run, 
therefore, the control group may have higher post-program employiMnt ami 
earnings than the treatment group whose members have taken a drop in 
earnings to ^..ivest in "human capital." The "success" of a program, 
therefore, may only be determined after allowing for a certain time lag. 
The acceptable lag period is determined by the program analyst, based on 
his knowledge of the program and Che costs associated with a longer lag 
period. Sometimes this decision is affected by reporting deadlines and the 
optimal period cannot be used. 
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One other factor chac may affect short-run program outcomes is 
sometimes referred :o as the "pUcemenc effect."-^ If a program has a 
strong placement component, then participants will be "placed" in jobs more 
quickly. Their post-program earnings may be higher in the short run than 
controls or members of other programs. If the "placeoenc effect" decays 
over time, however, net post-program gains may disappear in the long run. 
Similarly, on-the-job trainees have the advantage of being in a job when 
they finish training, as opposed to classroom trainees who must look for a 
job after their training period. Therefore, comparisons must take into 
account the relative placement advantage of OJT participants in the short 
run. Once again, long-run comparisons may provide different information on 
net gains. 

Another important measure of program success is the benefit/cost 
ratio, or the reletionship between program costs and individual or societal 
gains. In measuring the payoff (benefit/cost) one must first determine 
which cost to compare with which benefit. Costs and benefits can be 
estimated for society as a whole — including, therefore, costs and benefits 
to participants and nonpart icipants alike. Costs and benefits can also be 
estimated simply from the taxpayers' point of view, excluding those of 
program participants. Finally, costs and benefits can be estimated from 
the participants' viewpoint alone. 

Further, this kind of analysis depends on a range of assumptions. One 
of the most important assumptions concerns the rate of discount used when 
projecting costs and benefits into Che future. In order to compare costs 



- Taggart, A Fisherman's Guide . 
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and benefics which accrue in different tima periods, values raust be 
"iiicouacad" or coaverced Co present value units. The outcome vrf this 
exercise is very sensitive to the discount rate that is selected. Another 
assumption concerns how far into the future it is expected that net post- 
program gains will accrue and the extent to which they will decay over 
time. Other assumptions h we to be aade in imputing the "shadow prices" of 
certain costs and benefits that have nonpecuniary aspects, such as 
assigning a monetary value to the benefit of reduced criminal activity and 
estimating the value of output produced in these programs. Other benefits 
from these progress that are not easily measurable in monetary terms are: 
(1) improvements in job awareness, satisfaction, aspirations, and work- 
related attitudes, (2) increases in self-esteem, and (3) improvements in 
health, education, family formation, and "responsible citizenship," 

Taggart points out that di^'ferent assumptions must be made in benefit/ 
cost calculations for different types of programs. For classroom 
training the cost of training is easily determined from the program 
costs. To calculate the costs of training for an OJT program wl.ere 
trainees are paid the same wage as regular workers, however, one mist 
estimate the difference between the trainee's wage and his productivity and 
include that difference as a cost. This is then added to direct training 
costs and the administrative and transfer expenditures that are used in the 
cost calculations for clasGroom training programs. 

There are also practical difficulties that may affect the interpre- 
tation of program outcomes. For example, a program design may be 



'J7 

^ Taggart, A Fisherman's Guide. 
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cheoreticaLI/ sound but the imp leroe neat ion of activities may contain 
inconsistencies that affect outcomes. Or the framevoric tot data analysis 
may be appropriate but the data collection procedures used in the program 
evaluation may be seriously flawed. 

Unfortunately, many program analyses do not include evaluations of the 
implementation process itself.^S regards to data collection, several 

problems arise. One difficulty involves the reliability of the interview 
process. Often interviewees may not be willing or able to provide accurate 
information on such things as previous earnings. They may be reticent to 
answer personal questions concerning their family situation or their 
receipt of public assistance. In the case of youth, parents^--who are 
surprisingly uninformed about the employment and earnings of their 
of fspring-^^of ten are the ones providing the interviewer with such 
information. Furthermore, follow^p surveys become more and more difficult 
as members of the original interview pool move or become less willing to be 
interviewed again. This attrition in the original sample may be 
particularly problematic if it is biased towards a particular group of 
peoplt*. If, for example, the more "unstable" aierafaers of the ori^ nal 
sample are those more likely to move and to be difficult to locate, then 
over tia^ the sample becomes biased in favor of the "more stable" group, 
biasing long^-run, pos t--program results in that direction as well. 



An analysis of the implementation of the WIN program found clear 
evidence that "[H}igh performing local WIN units tended to differ 
systematically from low performing jnits in the way they were managed and 
delivered services to clients." John Mitchell ec al. , Implementing 
Wei fare^^EmpIoyinent Programs : An Ins t i tut ional Analys is of WIN Program 
^Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1980), p. xix. ~ 
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Because of rnany of these problems in program evaluation, che VEDPA 
initiative iacluded a strong research component in order to provide for 
more careful and systematic program analyses. The research agenda 
incorporated into YEDPA was extremely significant as "(Njever before has 
legislation provided so many opportunities to develop knowledge about a 
single problem of public concern* "29 p^^t of this knowledge development 
activity included the collaboration of the DO^ and Educational Testing 
Service (ETS) in the selection of a reliable set of assessment 
instruments — e.g., standardized program intake and exit forms, pre- and 
post-program tests, and program completion and follow^'up surveys — to be 
used in a wide variety of programs sponsored under YEDPA. In using these 
instruments not only could individual programs be assessed employing the 
same battery of tests, but evaluations across programs and types of 
programs could be maie. The results frcw this project have promised new 
insights into the effe tiveness of youth employment and training programs* 
Program Outcomes 

Unfortunately, many of Che results from *fEDPA are still unavailable at 
this point in time. However, much can be learned from the literature that 
has been published on programs that preceded YEDPA. Further, preliminary 
reports from the YEDPA projects have already begun to shed important 
insight into the effectiveness of these programs for youth. 

Work Experience Programs. Work experience programs make up che 
overwhelming share of the available employment and training programs for 
youth in both the pre-CETA and post-^CETA periods. Unfortunately, manv 

^ Andrew 3. Hahn, "Taking Stock of YEDPA; The Federal Youth Employment 
Initiatives Part I,'* Youth and Society, vol. 11, no. 2 (December 1979). 
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studies have shovm these programs as having minimal effects on the post- 
program employment and earnings of youth. There is some evidence, however, 
that "enriched" work experience programs— those combining work experience 
with some training, counseling, and placement assistance — may be more 
effective. \ wjrk experience program without these components often proves 
to be little more than "a comoination income maintenance and maturation 
device to help youths stay out of trouble. ""'^ 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) was the first major youth-oriented 
work experience program. It was established as a part f the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964. Its purpose was to provide work experience and 
training to lo«r-income youth. The program had three components: (1) an 
in-school component to provide part-time jobs for ia-school youth; (2) a 
summer job program for low-income youth; and (3) an out-of-school program 
to provide work experience and develop the employability of low-income, 
out-of-school youth. 

The first two ccmiponents were directed towards giving youth an 
economic incentive to remain in or return to school. The out-of-school 
component went through two phases, NYCl and NYC2. The NYC2 program was 
directed more towards 16- to 17-year-old dropouts, a younger group than in 
the SYCl . It also placed a greater stress on training than work experience 
as a result of dissatisfaction with the "raeaning fulness" of simple work 
experience for disadvantaged youth. 

A study by Robin found no impact of the NYC progrim on dropout races, 
school performance, occupational aspirationr, work attitudes, -emplovment, 

30- 

Perr/ et al., The Impact , ?. -»49. This reference was made with 
regard to the NYC program. 
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or orirainaL activicy.31 However, the follow-up period in this study was 
jnlv one year and Che control jroup wa:# chosen tr^ the waiting Use of 
applicants. Another study by W'althur and Magnusson found no effect of the 
XYC progrffli on male einplo3ni»nt and earnings, though females in the 
experimental group did do better with respect to controls in these 
areas. Male participants did shew greater post-progran participation in 
academic and vocational education than did nonparticipants. The follow-up 
period varied and was only a few tnonths at best. Controls wre chosen from 
the applicant waiting list but were found to be well matched with 
part ici pants. 

Under the restructured >r?C2 program, a combination of work experience, 
remedial education, and skill training was to be offered. However, 
according to a study by Walthur and Magnusson, a majority (86 percent) of 

participants still spent at least some time in the work experience 

33 

component.-'-^ This Study also found no measurable change ia employment in 
comparing NYC2 to XYCl participants and in comparing NYC2 participants to 
their control group. The follow-up interviews were conducted after a vear 
and controls were chosen from school records, matching each sample member 
with someone dropping out of a similar school, at the same grade level. 



^ ^Gerald D. Robin, An Assessment of the In Public School Neighborhood 
Youth Corps Proiects in Cincinnati and Detroit (Washington. D.C.: uTsT 
Department of Labor, 1979). 

32 

Regis H. Walthur and Margaret L. Magnusson, A Retrospective Study of 
the Effectiveness of Out of School Neighborhood Youth Corps Programs in" 
Four "Jrban Sites (Washington. D.C.: uTs. Department of Labort, 1967). ~ 

•'■^Regis H. Walthur and Margaret L. Magnusson, A Longitudinal Study of 
Selected Out of School NYC-2 Prto^ams in Four Cities T^'ashington . D.C. : 
'J. 3. Department of Labor, 1975). ~~ 
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during the same year. A scudy by Ki-fer found Uttltj overall effect jf the 
NiC program except a aarked increase in black female participants' earniags 
in 1972 and 1973 (from a sample drawn in 1969). Although fin^il follow-up 
interviews in this study were completed only a year after program 
completion, social security records of earnings up to five years later w«re 
added to the survey data. Controls were sampled from a pool of program 
eligibles from each of the ten SMSAs covered in, this analysis. 

Another major work experience program for youth has been the sunmer 
youth programs. A summer youth program has been available to disadvantaged 
youth since the early 1960s. Along with the Job Corps, it is one of the" 
most durable of the youth employment and training programs. Unlike the Job ' 
Corps, it has taken different names. In the past three years it has served 
over 800,000 disadvantaged youth (from fourteen to twenty-one years old), 
on average, per year. According to Hahn and Lerman, "estimates suggest 
chat between 60 to 75 percent of all employment growth among poverty area 
teens during the summer of 19 79 can be attributed to the SYSP program, "^5 
making it an extremely important program for disadvantaged youth. Over 65 
percent of participants are black and other tninority youngsters. 

Over Che years sumnwr youth programs have been highly, criticized for 
providing "meaningless" work experience and negligible training, producing 
3 program tiaving a minimal impact on the future employabilicy of 
participants. In response, several monitoring and technical assistance 



3 ' 

*^ichoIas Kiefer, "The Economic Benefits of Four Manpower Training 
Programs," presented at the Conference on Evaluating Manpower Training 



Prcjgrms, May 6-7, 1976. 
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And r ew Hahn and So be rt Le naan , Representat ive ? indings fr^tn 'fED PA 
discretionary Projects (draft), p. 72. 
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activities were initiated bv the Deoartment of Labor and the Office of 
Youth Programs (OY?) of :he SYEP in 1979 and 1980,36 q^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 
2,300 worksites by the Office of the Inspector General of the DDL found 
charges of fraud could not be verified and that most jobs (84 percent) were 
"tneaningful." The latter finding was also verified by an ETA study. 
However, a monitoring effort by the OYP did find problems of inadequate 
work activity being provided participants in 40 percent of the larger urban 
works ices • The DDL and OYP studies also found problems of inadequate 
supervision being provided at many worksites. In 1980 technical assistance 
grants were provided to some of the mo^t troublesome worksites by the OYP 
in order to improve their quality. As a result of these efforts: 

The SYEP program has been one of the most comprehensively 
tm>nitored programs of the U.S. Department of Labor in recent 
years* Overall^ the findings of monitoring activities show a 
substantial improvement in the quality of the worksites and 
supervision of the SYEP program during the past few years. 
Moreover, program monitoring has come to be an integral part of 
the SYEP effort, as responsibilities for the monitoring effort 
have been delegated increasingly to the regional offices and to 
local prime sponsors • 

However, it must also be pointed out chat one of the main purposes of 
summer programs for youth— i4iet her acknowledged explicitly or implicitly— 
has been "to achieve equity goals and diractly or indirectly reduce social 
tens ions /'38 So although the SYEP has been categorized as a work 
experience program and although it often has been evaluated as such, the >^ 
rediiitribut ion of income is an important element of this program. Whether 



3 6 

These initiatives are surveyed by Hahn and Lerman, ibid. 

3^Ibid, 0. 7", 
38 

Ernst Scrcmdorfer, "An Analysis of Current Youth Initiatives," in 
Anderson and Sawhill, Youth Empl^yroenc, ?. 98. 
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this is necessarily undesirable in cems of the eventual long-run outcomes 
zcv participants will be discussed in a later section. 

Further, while a recent study by A. L. Nellums and Associates on the 
Summer Youth Employment Program (SYEP) did not find greater full-time 
employmenc for participants '•elative to nonparticipants following the 
summer, it did find that participants returned to school more often than 
nonparticipants (explaining the low rate of full-time employment) and that 
participants had a greater degree of part-time employment than 
nonparticipants. 3^ Similarly, Hahn and Lerman in reviewing various 
"enriched" summer work experience programs undertaken by YEDPA find that 
they have "consistent postive effects on school eurolloaent rates" relative 
to controls (often participants in the regular S'fEP) even though "suomier 
enrichimsnt programs tended to deal with youth who were older and more 
disadvantaged than even the economical', disadvantaged youth eligible for 
the regular summer program. "'^O These programs combined career exploration, 
counseling, placement, and other supportive services with work experience. 
Several of these programs also resulted in increased employment rates among 
participants relative to controls at the time of the eight-month follow-up 
interviews. 

A preliminary conclusion to be drawn from the preceding discussion is 
that work experience programs can be important in providing an incentive 
zor ;/outh Co remain in school. They are therefore acre appropriately 
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A. L. Nellums and Associates, Impacts of SYEP Participation on Vcrk 
Related 3ehavior and Attitudes ot Disadvantaged Youth (Washington. D.C.: 
~' . 5. Department jf Labor, 1980' . 

Hann and Leroan, Representative rindings, p. 67. 
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iirecced towards younger, ia-school youth. However, experiments with 
'^nricnec" programs .lave also shown some positive i^-npacts on school 
enroLlraenc aroonij older, hard-core disadvantaged youth. These results, as 
well as the efforts by the OYP co improve work-'site supervision in these 
programs, will likely improve the credibility of these programs. But it 
must be emphasized that youth often consider work as a substitute for 
schpoling — as was discovered in a study by Barclay et al,^^ So nonsummer 
work experience programs must be designed to encourage, if not require, 
youth to remain in school. 

One such program authorized under YEDPA, the Youth Incentive 
Entitlement Pilot Projects (YIEPP), attempted to use the promise of a job 
CO keep youngsters in school and to encourage dropouts to return. YIEPP 
guaranteed or "entitled" a job to any youth, 16 to 19 years old, who was 
economically disadvantaged and resided in one of the selected geographic 
areas chosen for this pilot project. The youngs t r had to be in school or 
r*:»curning to school. He had to stay in school — until graduat ion-^-to remain 
m Che project. Part-time jobs were provided during the school year and 
fall-time jobs were guaranteed during the summer • Seventeen communities 
were selected — competitively — to participate in this pilot project. 

The purpose of this project was to test the effect of a g-aranteed job 
on Che school retention and completion rates of disadvantaged youngsters. 
Zz represented Che first cast in Che nation's history of a job ^^uarantee, 
Alchougn YIEPP was primarily a work experience program, insofar as it 



^^Suzanne Barclay ec al., Schooling and Vo r k Amo n g Youths from Low 
Inc ;nie House ho Ids (New York: Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, 
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provided youngsters with incentives to remain in school, basic education 
couli lUo be considered an iruporCdat component and program goal. 
Furthennore, subsidies were provided to private employers to hire YISPP 
participants, making incentives to private industry an element of this 
program as well. 

According to a study by Diaz et al. , in areas where the economy was 
slack, enrolliwnt levels did appear to be higher when a job guarantee was 
provided. ^2 go the effectiveness of this kind of program depended upon the 
range of opportunities available to youth. YIEPP was not as successful in 
bringing in dropouts, although it was found that Che latter were more 
amenable to returning to school if so-called alternative schools were among 
the range of possibilities. It was more difficult to get them to return to 
the traditional schools they had left, where they would be older than their 
classmates. 

In addition to the studies Jiscussed above, the Supported Work 
Demonstration Project should be noted. Though not solely a youth program, 
one target group was disadvantaged high-school dropouts. This project was 
a carefully designed research project where various biases were avoided bv 
randomly assigning applicants to the work experience program or the control 
group- No statistically significant differences were found in the post- 
program employment and earnings of participants relative to controls 
(interviews were conducted as late as 27 months after enrol Iment -^3 -^^s 



""i^illiam Diaz ef al., Ent it Lement Implement at ion — Two Years 
Experience , Youth Development RepoTt 11. Z (^Washington, 5TcT! Gove rnme nt 
Printing Office, i980), 

'^•^Manpower Demons trat ion Research Corporation, Enhanced Work 
Projects — The Supported Work Approach for Youth , Youth Knowledge Develoment 
Report 7.3 (Washington, D.C.: Governii»nt Printing Office, 1980). 
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is consi.scent vich che findings for the NYC2 program for iropcucs. This 
Udds zo Che ^onclusijn chac for ouc-o6-school and older youth for whom 
schooling i$ no longer an issue, work experience alone does not appear to 
benefit program participants. 

The only exception to the conclusion that work experience programs did 
not lead to gains in employment in earnings, were Che findings in some of 
Che MYC studies of the employment and earnings b*»nefits to young women 
enrolled in work experience progrfflis. This outcome is also reported in a 
study of youth in CETA by Westat.^^ While the net impact of work 
experience in CETA was positive (though insignif i -ant ) for young women, it 
was negative and insignificant for young males. W'«ther this is a result 
of greater gains to these women (relative to mn) from Che work experience 
program or a better response by employers to women with work experience 
(relative to nwn with work experience) is not clear. However, there has 
been an increasing demand for low-wage clerical labor during Che time these 
programs have been in effect. In is conceivable chat work experience is 
considered a sufficient background for women Co eucer these jobs, ^ile an 
insufficienc one for snen Co enter the irore male-stereocyped jobs. This is 
a subject for which further research would be in order. 

Skills Training Programs . Ic has been difficult co evaluate the 
impact of skills training prograias on youth. Though young people 
participated extensively in training programs under Che MDTA and CETA, 
these programs were not specifically targeted on youth. And chough youth- 
cargeced programs have incorporated craining activities, it is often 



^'escat, Inc., "Technical Note: Net Impacts for Youth," (Rockville, 
Maryland: West at, Inc., 1981). 
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iirticulc CO find specific vouch programs which have craining as their 
primary activity. So while ic is possible to find evaluarions of rhe 
impact of the MDTA or CETA-OJT components on all* participants, until 
recently it has been difficult to isolate their impact on youthful 
participants. And while it has been possible to evaluate the impact of 
programs such as the Job Corps on youth, it is difficult to isolate the 
impacts of the training component within this program. Furthermore, there 
are the examples of programs such as the MDTA Chicago Jobs Program for 
youth and the NYC2 program in which training was a primary component in the 
program design, but did not prove to be so in practice. Nevertheless, 
recent studies from YEDPA programs and from longitudinal data on CETA have 
begun to shed some light in this area. 

The Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) was one of the first 
programs providing training for youth. Originally geared towards che 
recraining of older established workers, by che time of its implement ac ion 
in 1962 che need to direct resources to the overwhelming problems of youth 
became apparent. The MDTA allowed for a wide variety of craining 
accivicies: remedial craining, classroom skills training, on-the-job 
skills craining, and various supportive services including Craining 
allowances. It also established a fairly flexible administrative structure 
chac allowed for a varieCy of programs or changes in focus over cime. 
Therefore, i: was able Co adjust co new concerns 3f youth and minorities. 

Xiefer's study has found Chat MDTA craining had a far greater impact 
on tne earnings of female trainees relative to their comparison group Chan 
zxale<i , who seemed to lose ground relative to their comparison group 
after the prograra."*^ Other studies of the MDTA (e.g., see Perry et al.) 



^^Kiefer, 
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have shown the primary gain Co be in eraployraenc rather than earnings, with 
•vonen crainees onc<i again showing che greacdsc ^ains wi:h raspect to their 
control group. 

In one Westat study of youth in CETA, the on-the-job training (OJT) 
component was found to have a positive and significant impact on young 
white males, young white females, and young black females.^^ i^s impact 
was positive as well for young black males, but the results were 
insignificant, as were all net impacts of the different CETA components 
with respect to young black males. OJT performs significantly better, 
however, than all other components in terms of net post-program outcomes 
for youth. 

It should be noted, however, that the Westat study is flawed in many 
ways. The data used was the Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey (CLMS) 
of CETA participants and a matched sample of nonparticipants from the 
Current Population Survey (CPS). The CPS does not give information as to 
whether those surveyed have ever participated in CETA, so the data is 
contaminated. Since the participation of disadvantaged youth in CETA is 
relatively high, the proportion of disadvantaged youth in the matched 
sample with some CETA experience may also be high. This will also be 
complicated by self-selection bias. 

It should be noted that other studies of CETA, though focusing on 
adults or all workers, show similar results. A recent evaluation of CETA 
programs, again by Westat, shows OJT enrol lees with the greatest gains in 
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earnings and employment reUcive to those in other CETA components.-*'' A 
joint 5tudv by the Congressional Budget Office and the National Commission 
on Employment Policy shows both OJT and classroom training as consistently 
performing well>S Further, Taggart in his review of CETA performance 
makes a strong case for the effectiveness of 0JT>9 According to his 
calculations, the social benefit/cost ratio for CETA OJT rai.ses from a high 
of 4.35 to a low of 1.57. 

Although it may be difficult to disentangle the effects of nrcining 
from that of other program components, some conclusions can be drawn from 
recent programs for youth. For example, Taggart has pointed out that the 
significant difference in the Job Corps impact on out-of-school youth 

compared to that of the Supported Work Project on these young people "tiay 
be due to either the residential factor or the greater impacts of a 

training rather than work approach. "50 He also pointed to the fact that 

participants in the Ventures in Coranunity Improvement (VXCI) program — 

emphasizing greater supervision and training — had higher post-program wages 

than those in the regular YCCIP program. The Service Mix Alternatives 

demonstration found that participants in the traiaiag-oriented component 

had a greater degree of post-program full-tiuM! employii«nt than those in 



Westat, Inc., Post Program Experiences and ?ra/Post Comparisons for 
Teminees '^o Entered CETA During Fiscal Year 19^6 ^Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Departnent of Labor, 1979). 

"^^Congressional Budget Office and National Commission on Employraenc 
^■^licy, CETA Training Programs — Do They Work For Adults? (Washington, 
3 . C . : Congressional Budget Office, 1982). 

^^Taggart, A Fishenaan's Guide . 

•^'■^Taggart , ibid. , p. 119. 
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which work experience was earphasized. Finally, a study of youth in the VIN 
program found that those with OJT were consistently better able to find 
work tter WIN than those participating in any other activity. 

Examples from the Youth Community Conservation and Improvement 
Projects (YCCIP) have been particularly instructive. This program was 
available to 16- to 19-year^old unemployed youth. (Participants wre 
engaged in community improvement projects.) Both in-school and out-of- 
school youth could participate, but out-of-school youth with severe 
employment problems were the primary target. VtCI was one of the 
demonstrations undertaken under YCCIP and was unique in being run by a 
nonprofit intermediary corporation — the Corporation for Public/Private 
Ventures . 

A study by the Corporation for Public/Private Ventures found that one 
month following the program, both VICI and YCCIP youth did better than 
controls— who were eligible youth on waiting lists-'-with respect to post- 
program wages, finding unsubsidized employment or union apprenticeships, 
and obtaining union a«mberships. VICI youth had significantly higher wages 
than controls and other YCCIP youth* They also had higher post-program 
levels of employment, had more success gaining full-time as opposed to 
part-time employiiient , were more likely to find work similar to their 
training, and were more satisfied with their training program than other 
YCCI? youth, These results persisted after three months with respect to 

^ ^Ann Richardson, Youth in the WIN Program; Report on a Survey of 
Client Background, Program Experience, and Subsequent Labor Force 
Participation (Vashinaiton, D.C: Bureau of Social Science Research, 1975), 

^-Corporation for Public/Private Ventures, Enhanced Work Projects — The 
Interim Findings from the Ventures in Community Improvement Demonstration , 
Youth Knowledge Development Report 773 (Washington, D . C . : Government 
Printing Office, 1980), 
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otner YCCIP participants, although data on the control group was not 
v/ailable at the time or publication. 

The greatest failure of VICI was in not providing adequate training 
for females. Eighty percent of participants ^re black, 73 percent were 
dropouts, but only 19 percent were women. It was found that not only were 
supervisors more reticent about working with women, but that females in 
this particular age group~l6- to 19-year^o Ids— were less willing to accept 
nontraditional jobs. It also appears that this program was more attractive 
to 18- and 19-year-olds (70 percent) than to those who were younger. 

According to the evaluators of this program, the use of union 
journeymen as supervisors was "key" in the successful operation of the VICI 
program. Program operators also maintained close relationships with unions 
throughout the operation of VICI. 

Of course, there is a strong placement effect associated with OJT 
since, by definition, in order to obtain OJT one has to be "on the job." 
3ut that does not diminish the importance of using OJT as an employment and 
training strategy. Time and resources may be better spent in funding 
training in an established job, rather than providing training in the hopes 
of finding a job later. In regards to youth, however, this feature or OJT 
teeter recommends it co older, out-of-school youth than to those still with 
school commitments or still unsure of their occupational preference. 

One of the main trainers of youth is the military. According co 
Cooper, after boot camp 95 percert of recruits attend some kind of formal 
technical school. He states that "casual examination of the evidence" 
shows that "black and high school drooout veterans both ;;end to see greater 
zains from their military/ service in subsequent civilian employment than do 




whice high school graduate vecarans. 



il 



Certain!/ a aore rigorous 



^i!npirical aaal/sis of Che impacz of military training on veterans* CLvilian 
employment and earnings would also contribute to the understanding of the 



providing a credentialing effect too, but this is a problem wherever one 
looks at training.) 



effectiveness of a high school and college education will not be presented 
here SLnce this has been wel Wocumented in the education literature • 
Various attempts under YEDPA to encourage college attendance (e.g., Career 
Advancement Demons tr at ic : Project) and to increase collaboration between 
training programs and secondary schools resulted from the recognition of 
the importance of education&l institutions in providing training. Further, 
it should be pointed out that CETA classroom training has been found to be 
effective with respect to employment and earnings when it has beer, of 
sufficiently long duration. In regards to youth in particular, the Westat 
study has found net outcomes for classroom training were positive and 
significant for white males and females, positive and insignificant for 
blaclc females, and negative and insignificant for black aales.^"^ Further, 
Taggart estimates the social benefit/cost tatios for CETA classroom 
training (for all workers) as ranging from a high of 4.48 to a Ijv of 
1 . 03 • Vocat ional educat ion~*part icular ly post-secondary vocational 



Richard V. Cooper, "Youth Labor Markets and the Militarv" (Santa 
Monica: Rand, 1978). p. 31. 
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•adticacion — has also been associated with ^ains in ^employment and earnings, 
-particularly far young black nalas.^^ 

Smployability Programs , Programs so le ly devoted to increas ing the 
employability of youth were discredited in the early experin«nts with 
employment and training programs. Too often "employability" was associated 
only with work habits and attitudes, with little emphasis on actual 
training. So while there may be an employability component in many 
programs, it is difficult to find examples of programs in which the impact 
of employability activities — taken alone — can be isolated. In spite of the 
poor reputation of employability programs in general, the Job Corps, which 
is defined in this paper as an employability program, is probably one of 
the most successful of all youth programs. This seeming contradiction 
derives out of differences in one's interpretation of what ••employability" 
nieans and the evolution of this concept within the Job Corps. 

If programs for improving the employability of youth are solely 
concerned with improving the attitudes and work huoits of young people thev 
generally are not successful in doing so. Employability programs often 
have engaged in what Mangum and Walsh (1980) appropriately refer to as 
'•non^skill training. '*57 emphasis often was on orientation to the world 

5£ work, Che teaching of coping skills, partaking in self-assessment 
activities, developing good work habits, Che correct attitudes a4*d iiodes of 
iress, and remedial education. It was found chat programs only 3t faring 



>|ational Commission on Employme.it Policy, The Federal Itole in 
Vocat iona I Educat ion (Washington, D.C.: Macional Commission on Eajplovment 
Policy, 1981). 
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"non-skill training" had very hi^h dropout rates. MosC appUcant3 enc<?r a 

program in nopes of acquiring aicher training or placement in a job. If 

these employabiUty activities were not somehow tied to these ends, they 

were found to have little impact on program pairt ic ipants . 

An early example of an employability program is the MDTA Chicago Jobs 

project. Although training was a component of this program, an evaluation 

by Cur in found that few "meaningful" occupational skills were actually 

taught. Gurin also found that those program components emphasizing skill 

development had lower dropout and absenteeism rates than those that did 

not. He noted a growing sense of "purposelessness" among those not 

receiving training so that their attitudes actually worsened exactly vrtien 

greater emphasis was being placed on improving attitudes: 

It may seem obvious to stress the fact that motivation to remain 
in such a program will diminish when a person feels he is not 
receiving the training that will be relevant in the job world he 
will enter after leaving the project. But the focus on the 
other needs such trainees have — their attitudinal and behavioral 
problems, their literacy problem — has sometimes in the past 
operated to make one minimize this obvious point. The concern 
over the "special" pathological motivational problems of this 
population of youth can blind one to the fact that many of their 
aiocivational problenis are fairly straightforward reactions to 
some obvious realities in their ismiediate situation."" 

This pattern was repeated in the WIN program where it was found that 

"projects whi'-h relied heavily on sendine all or most clients through basic 

education, orientation, and institutional training seemed to have high 

irjpouc rates for ail enrol lees. "59 Further, Mangum and Walsh comment on 

the fact that program performance in the Job Corps actually improved when 
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•nany "frills" of che progran wen i lashed and emphasis was redirecce.i from 
•noc ivacional craining Cj training and education specifically iirecteii to 
job performance. 

Work habits and attitudes are, of course, difficult to measure. For 
the YEDPA projects an entire battery of pre-program and pose-program tests 
was developed, including some to measure vocational attitudes, self-este«a, 
work attitudes, etc. These tests were given to youth in a variety of 
programs. A preliminary surve of the impact of various programs on work 
habits and attitudes, as measured by these test results^O found that they 
had little effect on work-relevant attitudes. Where impacts were found, 
they were modest in size and had no clear relation to success in the job 
market. So even the more sophisticated and more carefully evaluated YEDPA 

i 

programs demonstrate the difficulties in changing attitudes. 

Furthermore, research has shown that there aiay be no clear 
relationship between certain positive work attitudes and job oiarket 
3UCC2SS. Andrisiani's analysis of NLS data found that overly high 
ambition — deriving from a lack of adequate labor market knowledge — may lead 
C3 greater job dissatisfaction and turnover than low expectations ."^^ 
Gurin's study found that those black males with Che greatest "internal" 
orientation — those most likely to consider themselves, rather than external 
phenomena, as being responsible fo:r success in the labor market — were 
actially less succesiful, contrary to the conventional wisdom with respect 



^'■ 'Vjuth ?rogram8 . Winter 1982. 

''^Paul And-isiani, "The Establishment vf Stable and Successful 
Hmploiment Careers: The Role of Work Attitudes and labor Market 
K.nowledge," in U.S. Department of Labor, Youth Unemolovment . 
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Che relationships of i ncernal/excernaL actitudes cowards c-uccess.^^ 
T'.iose Dlaclc uales who were nwre likeLv to believe that luck and racial 
iiscriaination played important roles in one's ability to succeed actually 
Mde smoother adjustments to the labor market, v^iereas a focus that was too 
internally oriented led to unnecessary '*inCrapunitiveness" in young men who 
were faced with very real obstacles to success. Finally, as pointed out 
earlier in this paper, it is very difficult to discern whether it is one's 
attitudes that affects one's ability to get a job, or whether the 
attainment of a job is more responsible for changing one's attitude. 
Cer!:ainly, job-nnarket success and job-relevant attitudes are self- 
reinforcing. 

As stated earlier, the notable exception to the failure found in 
employability programs is the Job Corps. But the Job Corps itself has 
changed over time, placing greater emphasis on training in recent years. 
One n" the two most survivable of the youth programs, it was established 
under the EOA in 1964. It is targeted on severely disadvantaged youth; 
:hose from low^income households with severe personal problams that may 
affect their ability to successfully participate in other kinds of 
programs, i.e. , the ''hard core" youtn. It is unique in providing 
residential centers where these disadvantaged youngsters can live and work 
separate from their "negative" home environment. Clothing, health care, 
room and board, and a st ipend---quite small relative to other youth 
programs — are also provided. Men and women 16 to 22 years old who are U.S. 
citizens are eligible if rh*^' are determined to be severely disadvantaged. 
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There were many problems with Che Job Corps as originally conceived. 
Hesiiencial centers ./ere located in largely rural areas and extreme 
homesickness was a major source ot dropouts. The centers were moved closer 
to urban areas which reduced transportation costs. A greater emphasis was 
placed, not altogether successfully, on increasing female tnroUnwnt. 
Furthermore, per capita expenses have been cut and services streaalined-^- 
evidently without deleterious effects— by successive administrations. 

With the new initiatives for youth ia 1977, plans w«re made to expand 
the Job Corps. These plans included a doubling of total enrollments as 
well as improving operations. Some of these improvements included 
increasing contacts with prime sponsors and the Armed Forces for Job Corps 
referrals; establishing an Industry Work Experience Program to strengthen 
linkages to the labor market; introducing new reading and GED programs, as 
well as implementing an Educational Improvement Effort to try alternative 
education strategies; and introducing a world of work program to provide 
joD-seeking and job~holding skills.^"' 

3y 1980 there were approximately 30 civilian conservation centers 
(CCCs) administered by either the Department of Interior or the Oepartn»nt 
of Agriculture. There were 70 Job Corps centers under the aegis of the 
Department of Labor, but run under contract to state and local governotents, 
private for-profit and nonprofit firms, CBOs, and prime sponsors*. These 
contract centers have an average capacity of 600. All in all, bv 1980 
there were 43,600 slots in the Job Corps that: served 103,800 part ic ipants - 
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The Job Corps is classified hera as an eropl jyabi I icy progi^atn as it 
iCxLl emphasiztis che placemenc of participants in residentiaL centers 
within which "complete remediation" in a controlled environment can take 
place. Basic skills, discipline, and training are all important 
components. Although this is a very expensive program, the social benefit 
cost calculations indicate this program is economically efficient. 

According to Mallar et al., the Job Corps has a positive impact on the 
employment and earnings of participants, increases the probability of 
participants finishing high school or obtaining an equivalency degree, 
increases participants' probability of entering college, and decreases 
criminality and the degree of welfare dependence among participants.^^ 
Furthermoie, these effects did not decay after a two-year follow-up, except 
m Che i,ase of reductions in crime. The impacts on employment, earnings, 
education, and welfare receipt were larger for women without children than 
ror chose with children. Furthermore, participation of women in the Job 
Jcrps .ippears co ie.ldv family formation and decrease the incidence of 
ext.-amarital chila:;earing. Among participants, whites and Hispanics had 
higner net post-prog. am employment and earnings than did blacks or American 
Indians. Those over 13 years old did better than those under age 18. 

Considering that cne Job Corps is targeted on "hard cort * unemployed 
;/<^uch, t-hese results are even more impressive. There is much co be said, 
:herefore, for an employabi licy program of :his type. Complete 
r-^!3eJiaC --on, however, involves a little bit of everything: work' 
'xpe rience . craiiing, placement, remedial education, and the maintenance of 
a .;oHif.ve, disciplined environment. Smployability in this context deals 
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vich :he c -^t ai person — not ju.sc acticudes — and reognises rhe irapact it 
one's job snarkec •2x?erience on these acticudes. Further, one sCud;; ioes 
find a positive impact of this program on participants' self-esteem, 
attitude towards authority, job satisfaction, etc. ^5 these results 

come out of a program that incorporates several different components whose 
interact i^>^s seem to produce the desired effect* 

Job P^aceiMnt Programs , Under this category we have an admittedly 
'•mixed bag" of programs. The only factor these programs have in common is 
that they are concerned with improving the "connections'* between employer 
and potential employee. This may occur through job developTCnt and 
placement efforts or through the teaching of job skills and the provision 
of occupational information to program participants. The latter kinds of 
activities have also been considered relevant to employability programs, 
but as of late have usually been combined with placements-oriented 
activities. 

As stated earlier, place:!ient acrivities — if effective — tend to give 
participants a head start over those in other kinds of programs. 3y the 
Tie re fact of being placed at the end of the program, they have Che 
advantage over those who, upon coitpleting a program, must begin their job 
search on their own. Furtherrcre, Taggart , in an evaluation of CETA, found 
that classroom trainees who were placed at the end of program completion 
not only did better th^in nonpart icipants in the short run, but had higher 
relative earnings ev^n after the second post-program year.^^ Of course, 

^•^U.S. Department of labor, The ;ioneconomic Impacts of the Job Corps 
'Washington, D,C.: Governcwnt Printing Office, i978)\ 

*^^Taggart, A Fisherman's Guide, 
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part 3f this aiay be due Co sorting. For axample, chose who were placed 
right away iiighc have been naore capable. But some evidence is available 
showing that intermediaries are -'ften quite useful in helping disadvantaged 
workers obtain better jobs in the long run. So not only have placement 
programs become more recognized, but program designers are beginning to see 
the advantage of incorporating placement components into training and work 
experience programs. 

The Apprenticeship Outreach Programs, one of the first placement 
efforts, hava been credited with greatly L:^creasing the numbers of minority 
apprentices. ^7 Established in 1967, it was authorized under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962 and directed by the Department of 
Labor. Its purpose was to open up tnc trades to disadvantaged 
minorities. A^ the title suggests, the AOP was more an outreach and 
placement program than a training program. Its major activity was to 
recruit and screen potential apprentices, provide them with information on 
Che various trades, and tutor them for entrance exams in a trade. However, 
some AOP offices did have a preapprent iceship skill training component. 
Further, there were skill training programs directed Cowards upgrading the 
skills of minority or disadvantaged workers already in a trade but who had 
not as yet achieved journeyman status. 

The AOP had its roots in the Recruitment Training Programs which were, 
in rurn, an outgrowth of the effects ot the Workers Defense League, a civil 
rights organization founded in the 1930s. The actual structure . AOP 
programs varied from site to site. Soma local offices only provided 
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:Ussrooni training for entrance axaras in certain trades, Ocher offices 
naintained relacively close relationships with the actual apprenticeship 
organizations to aid in the provision of preapprent iceship classroom 
training. Other programs were equipped to provide actual on-the-job 
training, as well as classroom training, and had established mechanisms for 
placing its clients in apprenticeship programs. The ability of these 
programs to actually penetrate the obstacles to apprenticeship training 
varied from site to site* 

Gatewood's study of Recruitment Training Program, Inc's apprentice- 
ship outreach program found that most (90 percent) AOP placements were over 
22, two-^thirds had at least finished high school, and all were male.^^ So 
very few were educationally disadvantaged, youth, or female. Also, only 
three out of every ten individuals placed actually completed their 
indentures and most of the separations occurred for the younger apprentices 
^23 years or under). Finally, while average earnings of those placed were 
greater than controls, the differential was not found to be statistically 
significant , 

Another program coming out of this era — Project Build — is tiK>re 
appropriately called a pre^apprent iceship trailing program. Most 
participants were aiale , out-of-school youths aged 17 i/j to 24. Tlie purpose 
of this program was to prepare these young men for apprenticeship entrance 
exams. 3ut this program was carried out with the cooperation of various 
trade organizations and had a strong placement component* During the year 
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he observed chis program, Roberts found that two-thirds of program 
participants graduated frjra the program and, of these, 90 percent were 
placed. ^9 However, after a little more than a year, only 50 percent were 
still apprentices. Project Build graduates were found to have considerably 
higher gains in employmenc and earnings than did nongraduates , but the 
extent to which this was due to "sorting" is not knoi n. Roberts calculated 
the first year benefit/cost ratio for this program to be from .33 to .36, 
which makes it a good investment if the net benefits continue in constant 
terms for at least three years. 

Under the more recent YEDPA programs, there have been several 
placement-oriented demonstration projects. For example, many of the 
"enriched" suaaaer programs discussed earlier had "world of work" or 
"occupational awareness" components. However, according to Hahn and 
Lerman, although participants in these programs had higher school 
enrollment than those in the comparison group, their "work-relevant 
attitudes" remained unchanged — a finding that conforms to those discussed 
with respect to the employability programs. The Youth Career Development 
Projects (YCD), another in-school career exploration program, showed aili 
increases in full-time employment and job-relevant attitudes among program 
graduates . 

Job Search Assistance programs have been auch more successful. The 
Cambridge (Massachusetts) Job Factor}^ — ser^/ing graduating seniors and 
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ifiempLoyed vouch — vas able to increase che job-finding rates n the 
:reac:nent groups. According cj Hahn and rriednian, however, this onLv held 
in Che shore run.^^ So ic probably is nwre accurate to credit che program 
with speeding up job-finding among participants rather than actually 
increasing it. This is scill significant since participants were also 
found to have slightly better jobs, in ceras of wages and hours of work, 
that apparently derived from their speedier job-finding success. The Jobs 
for Delaware Graduates (JDC) program, emphasizing job development and job 
placement for graduating seniors, was found to greatly increase 
participants' chances of full-time employment (17 percent higher than 
matched non-JDG Delaware youth). Preliminary analysis of the San Francisco 
Job Search Training Demonstration Project — emphasizing job-search training 
and job-search efforts among unemployed youth — found that 51 percent of the 
creatment group had jobs compared to 42 percent of the comparison group. 
Since the latter were more advantaged, these results are particularly 
encouraging. 

It does appear that placement programs, or a placement component 
within a particular progran, can be quite useful. For out-of-schooi youth, 
an emphasis on job-search skills and actual job attainment is most 
successful. While che owre general career-exploration activities may be 
jseful in encouraging younger, in-school youth to remain in school, they 
have little effect on actual job finding, which is che major concern of 
out-of- school youth. Judging from the AOP programs, sex stereotyping is a 
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^•ev^re proole-n that needs to be addressed by pUcemenc progran employees. 
Furrher, the AOP experience is also an example of how unsac isf accory 
placement programs can be; while many were "placed," few actually completed 
the apprenticeships in which they were placed. Further, if Herbert Hill is 
correct in stating that most \^ites enter trades without having to go 
through these kinds of apprenticeship programs in the first place, these 
programs are even more problematic . ^2 other words, while placement 

programs may be useful intermediaries for young, disadvantaged, minority 
workers, they are intermediaries through which the majority population is 
not obliged to go. There is some question, therefore, of the extent to 
which these programs may be substitutes for a well-^enforced anti- 
discrimination policy. Further, as Swinton and Morse suggest, if young 
whites are better able to use family connections to obtain jobs than are 
black youth, it may be asore useful to require firms to take affirmative 
action in the hiring of minority youth in order to prevent the continuation 
)f ii^criminatory patterns. 

Public Service Employment . Public service employment (?SE) under CETA 
has also had many youthful participants. However, the extent to which 
public job creation can increase overall employment levels of youth depends 
upon the extent of ''fiscal substitution," or the use of federal mow^y to 
fund state and loc^l government activities that would have been funded from 
local resources otherwise. The degree of fiscal substitution is very 
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iifficuU to esciraace but according Co 3assi, for untargeted public service 
•enp lov-raent the rice of fiscal subscicucion has been escimaced zo be as high 
as 100 percent afcer a year of funding.'"* For targeted public service 
programs, however, estimates of the rate of fiscal substitution range from 
14 percent for under one year of funding to 29 percent after a year of 
funding. Estimates of fiscal substitution for youth programs in general 
are unavailable but there is evidence from the YIEPP evaluation that 
"virtually every new YIEPP job translated into increased employment of 
poor, in-school youth, "^^ rather than resulting in substitution. Of 
course, che YIEPP program was a relatively short-run, highly targeted 
program. But most youth programs are highly targeted and involve a 
narrower range of jobs than general PSE. 

According to Taggart, CETA PSE participants do experience an easier 
transition into unsubsidized public sector employment than do CETA work 
experience participants.^ PSE apparently operates somewhat like OJT 
except in the public sector. PSE employees seem to be perceived as 
receiving more meaningful training than do chose in work experience 
:omponents. '^^estat's 3tud>, looking specifically at youth in CETA, finds 

that while the net impact of PSE is positive for all youth, it is only 

7 

significant for white female youth* 

Incentives to Private Industry Programs . Recently, policy rrakers and 
researchers have stressed the importance of increasing private-sector 
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iniciacives in Che emplovmenc and training of youth. While enhancing the 
role of :he private sector is certainly desirable, it has its problems. 
First, as pointed out earlier, many firms are simply unwilling to hire 
young workers, whom they perceive as being unstable. Second, many firms 
are prohibited ia hiring youth or other workers not covered by collective 
bargaining agreements. Third, employers tend to regard youth enrolled in 
special programs for the disadvantaged with suspicion. Thus, being 
enrolled in a program that is directed towards encouraging priva*-- ^irms to 
hire disadvantaged youth may actually count against, rather than for, these 
young people. 

The JOBS (Job Opportunities in the Business Sector) program 
administered by the DOL and the National Alliance of Business (NAB) was 
developed to provide subsidized and nonsubs idized employment and on-the-job 
training for disadvantaged workers, many of whom were youth. This program 
has been criticized for providing the disadvantaged with the same kinds of 



dead-end Jobs they could have obtained in the absence of the progr 
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Furthermore, the program was seriously undermined during the 1970'-1971 
recession and, according to Perry et al. , "whatever impact the orogram had 

on employer attitudes, standards, or practices was confined to a limited 

79 

number of employers.* 

Similarly, the more recent Targeted Jobs Tax Credit, allowing firms to 
:laim tax credits on wages co target-group employees (50 percent on the 
rirst S6,000 in the first year and 25 percent in the second year), appears 
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to have been caken advantage .if by only i Umited number n' eraplov-jrs as 
veil. -According to a C30 publijacion, many firms claiming this tax credit: 
are chose that already hire large numbers of youth, leaving eniployraeac 
patterns unchanged. 80 Qne half of those certified for credit were 
cooperative education students— who, it is felt, did not need these credits 
in order to be placed in jobs — and two-thirds of those remaining were 
certified retroactively (i.e., those who were hired previously). It is 
estimatert that at best 18 percent of those hired under this program in 1980 
represented new job demand. 

The Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects provided subsidies of 
up to 100 percent to private employers to hire yout.i. In spite of this, 
private employers contributed only 20 percent of all youth job hours in 
this demonstration. However, a wage variation experiment was undertaken 
ander this pilot in which it was found "that raising the subsidy rate from 
50 to 75 to 100 percent raised participation from 5 to 10 to 18 percent of 
rinns contracted . "^^ So, vrtiile employers are sensitive to the price of 
youthful labor, they are not likely to hire youth in large numbers even at 
greatly reduced rates. It was also found that private sector firms luost 
eager to hire youth were small, retail establishments. They also tended to 
be Tare selective ia hiring and oiore quick to terminate youth for poor 
attendance and work habits. 

Gilsinan and T^^mey found in irieir study of YIEPP that "youth assigned 
to the private sector transition ajore often to unsubsidized emplovment at 
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thv» same works ice. "^2 In uher words, private empLovars are t-ore willing 
their youthful workers — in whom :hey have invested t Lrae .ir.d 
training when the subsidy runs out than are public sector employers. If 
Che goal of a program is ultimately to place youth in unsubsidized jobs, 
this result, choUgh not concl-usive, is of interest. However, as in the 
case of fiscal substiturion and public service employment, this result 
could indicate that these employers were hiring youth they might have hired 
anyway. 

Although private sector involvement can be "bought," the response is 
not great and the cost is high. Of course, public job creation requires a 
100 percent subsidy to the public sector as well am., 'urther, the public 
sector is more obliged to provide the jobs require*-; by policy makers. So 
the fact that it was necessary to provide such a high subsidy to private 
firms firms that were also more likely to keep on their employees once 
zhey were trained — in order to get one-fifth the response that came from 
the puoiic sector may not be terribly surprising. There remains the 
quest ion, however, of the extent to which subsidies can create new jobs or 
sinjply result in increasing the employment of ont group (e.g., youth) at 
:he expense of another (e.g. , women)? According to m econcaietric analysis 
5C labor mrrket competition by Hamermesh and Grant, there is some evidence 
chat this can happeu.^^ 
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71. .SUMMARY .\ND IMPLICATIONS FOR NEW POLICY IN'ITIATIV^S 

iutamary Results 

In spice of che problems in evaluating employment and training 
programs, several patterns were found, both in the earlier impact studies 
and in the YEDPA studies which benefited from access to more adequate 
data* First, although work experience programs have no discemable impact 
on post-program employment and earnings, the provision of work to in-schooL 
disadvantaged youth appears to increase their probability of staying in 
school. Enriching these programs with world of work and career information 
also seems to add to school retention* Insofar as remaining in and 
completing high school contributes to long-run employment and eartjings, 
these programs are not witnout economic benefit. 

However, these two exponent s^-^ork experience and occupational 
awaxeness — apparently have no discemable effect on out-^of-schoo 1 youth. 
Certainly for older oufof-school youth this is the case. For younger 
high-school dropouts the YIEPP demonstration has shown that it oiay be 
possible to entice them back into school or an equivalency program with a 
job guarantee* But che success of the Job Corps in increasing the 
education and income of severely disadvantaged youth, nxost of whom are 
dropouts, is even more dramatic. Furthermore, the success of the latter 
two programs contrast sharply with the failure of the Supported Work 
Progrsiii — a work experience program — to help dropouts. The weight of che 
evidence, then, leans coward complete remediation programs as che best bet 
fjr "Vard core*' disadvantaged youth, particularly older disadvantaged 
youth. 
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Out-of--sichool youth vho are not dropouts appear :o benefit from the 
ianie kinds of programs that benefit adults. On-the-job training seems to 
tjp the list, though classroom training, if intensi/e enough, is also 
important. Job search and placement programs, where the emphasis is on 
placing the client as soon as possible, seem to give participants a head 
start that translates into higher employment and earnings in the long 
run. Further, as these youth are older, finished vith school, and more 
stable, they are more appealing to private employers and may, therefore, 
benefit more from government hiring incentives to the private sector. 

Women benefit more than men from employment and training programs. 
Although they often make greater gains than men relative to their 
respective comparison group, this does not mean that they do better than 
men overall. In fact, their better performance may reflect more the 
opening up of a large number of low-wage, clerical positions in the private 
sector, than the treatment they receive in any one program. ?rograms that 
attempt to combat sex stereotyping may allow women to raake even greater 
breakthroughs. Thus far, the evidence has shown that women have not done 
well in programs giving training in traditionally male fields. 

Furthermore, women with children still do not fare well, even in 
complete remediation programs such as the Job Corps. Given that poor, 
single mothers with children are increasing as a percentage of the 
population, their labor market problems pose an important challenge that 
has yet to be dealt with satisfactorily. .Innovative programs that take the 
:hili care needs of these women into account would\e most useful. 

To the extent that these programs have benefited their participants, 
:ney appear to have benefited their minority participants. But in many of 
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tneni wnices sci^l ^ake greater pos t^prograra zains Chan noni^hites. This ms^v 
reflect iiscrifflltnat ion againsc blacks in the type of ser/ices chev receive 
wichin programs or it could reflect posc-program labor tnarket 
discrimination. Probably both factors are at work. 

For example, the study of youth in CETA by Westat found that *ion-^4...^e 
nales were underrepresented in OJT where post-program gains are the 
greatest. While this could in part be the result of real perceptions on 
Che part of program operators that some mii.orities have a greater need for 
classroom training, perfectly qualified blacks may suffer from "statistical 
discrimination" whereby the perceived greater need for basic skills for 
many members of one*s ethnic group overwhelms any assessment of one*$ 
individual capabilities. However, a study of the impact of YEDPA programs 
by the Educational Testing Service (ETS) found that white males were more 
likely than blacks and women to obtain full-time pos t'-prograra employment, 
regardless of program type, local labor market conditions, labor market 
kncwleds;e, attitudes, education, and reading ability.®* The gap between 
ninoricies, women, and nonminorit ies decreased when both full-time atid 
part'-time employment were considered as outcomes. It decreased even 
further when school enrollment was added as an outcome. So discrimination 
S apparently has the effect of forcing minorities and women more often into 
part-time work or longer school participation than may be necessary. 
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Policy ImpLicaeiong 

The YaDPA iniciative expired during FY 1980 and has not been 
renewed* Under the Reagan administration, CETA was sci:apped and replaced 
by the Job Training Partnership Act of 1982 (JTFA), Set to begin 
operations in October of 1983, it has many progran conponents similar to 
those found under CETA. Title XI provides for adult and youth training 
programs and a summer youth e8^>loyment and training program. Title III 
provides for employmnt and training assistance to dislocated vorkers. 
Title IV provides for various federally administered pro^racw including the 
Job Corps. 

As before, the summer youth program and Job Corps have been the most 
survivable of the programs. The 1984 Budget of the President estimates 
$589 million in expenditures for the latter and $638 million in 
expenditures for the former. This represents an increase of 2.8 percent 
(in nominal terms) in the Job Corps budget since 1981. and a decrease of 
almost 20 percent in the suimiier youth program budget since 1981. Further, 
40 percent of the funding under Title II must be used to serve 
disadvantaged youth (16 to 21). Total estimated funding levels for JTPA 
for 1984 are, however, almost one half those for CETA in 1981. 

One reason for the lower funding leve Is under the current inic iat ive 
is that there is no provision for countercyclical public service 
employront .86 Further, there are severe restrictions on the amount of 
funding that can be used for allowances and social services. According to 
this new law, administrative costs-~i*ich include allowances and social 
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services— can only be 30 percent of cocal coses for programs under 
Title lU. Finally, it should be noted that this legislation is 
specifically targeted on the disadvantaged; thooc receiving or in familiaa 
receiving public aaaistance or food staoips, those whose Incoros are below 
the poverty level or within 70 percent of the lower living standard income, 
and handicapped adults on welfare or with poverty incowes. 

For youth JTPA is a no- frills program in comparison to earlier 
initiatives and offers three kinds of programs: (1) a short-term sunaer 
youth program for disadvantaged youngsters; (2) the Job Corps' complete 
r«Bediation program for "hard core" disadvantaged youth; and (3) JTPA's 
training programs under Title IIA with limited funding for allowances and 
social services. From past experience it is toown that summer youth 
programs provide little in the way of post-program employment and earnings 
gains, although it can increase school enrollment and keep youth occupied 
during the sunmKr months. The Job Corps has been successful with severely 
disadvantaged male youth and young women %nthout children. Finally, past 
experience suggests that programs under Title IIA can only be successful if 
they provide real, marketable skills. Unless youths see a progm as 
providing a job or leading to a job, they will not be responsive to it. 
Since public service emloyii»nt and job allowances are not important 
elements in this legislation, its only possible attraction for youth will 
be its ability to concretely prepare them for the job market. If programs 
under Title IIA become little more than employability programs, like those 
in the past, they will probably not be considered useful by youth or 
adults. 
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Insofar as JTPA is cargeted on disadvantaged workers, it probably can 
nel? Tiaay of those -rfho are able to benefit most from it. The CBO-NCEP 
paper on CETA concluded that those most served by CETA were marginal 
workers vho had room to increase their overall levels of «iiployaent.87 
of the reasons, chey found, that women gained more than «]ien from CETA was 
chat wooen have lower labor force actachnent and are better able to 
increase their hours in the labor market. However, it was found that CETA 
did not particularly benefit fully employed lowwage workers — moat of whom 
are men. In other words, while CETA lei to increases in employment, it did 
not lead to increases in earnings or to occupational upgrading. Similarly, 
Westat's study of youth in CETA found that those with high levels of 
unemployment (the structurally unemployed and discouraged workers) 
benefited more than Chose who had some employment . 

Unless JTPA provides a higher level of training than was found under 
CETA, therefore, it will probably not benefit low-wage employed workers. 
Further, since there is no provision for public service employtMnt, it will 
provide little for those suffering froa recession-induced unemployment, 
unless the dislocated workers program is successful in redirecting these 
people to new areas. It is not obvious, however, that even when workers 
are redirected, the economy is producing enough jobs to hire all those trtio 
are out of work. 

So there is still a question as to whether youth will benefit signifi- 
cantly from JTPA. Insofar as many youth are in the position to increase 



87 

Congressional Budget Office and National Commission on Employment 
Policy, CETA Training Programs. 

^"Westat, Inc., '"Technical Note." 
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overall employwenc levels, the training programs provided by JT?A may be of 
sone benefit if, given the deemphasis on allowances, JTPA can attract 
youth. Bu*-, as designed, it is not clear that JTPA can help youth move 
into higher wage sectors of the economy, a particular problem faced by 
minority youth who di not achieve occupational mobility as they age as 
easily as do nonminority youth. Mor would it appear that JTPA will able 
to have an impact on recess ion~induced unemployment, which has hit 
minority youth disproportionately in comparison to any other gr<Hip ia the 
economy. 

The Job Corps, a relatively successful program, will hopefully 
continue to serve hard-core disadvantaged youth. The summer youth program, 
as it stands, will contitme to provide summer employment to young 
disadvantaged tiorkers and, p«>rhaps, will continue to have a positive effect 
on school enrollment. 

But results from YEDPA have also shown that aggressive placement 
efforts, involving private «»ployers and unions, can help provide youth 
greater access to the labdr market. Furthermore, minority youth will 
continue to require the enforcement of antidiscriminatory neasures to 
insure labor market success. Given the emphasis of this administration on 
voluntary efforts by private industry — albeit aided by tax credits — to hire 
disadvantaged youth, the problems faced by this group may persist well 
into the future. 



Unfortunately, this administration has mixed feelings about 
affirmative action. Recent changes in regulation by the Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance have raised the firm size threshold levels required for 
the filing of an affirmative action plan. This may disproportionately 
affect youth since it has been, suggested that they are largely dependent on 
small firms for employment. 
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APPE»DLX A 

Comprehensive Emlojnaent and Training Act— A Sunmiary 



Tide I provided for a natioiwide program of enploynenc and craining 
services Co be adbdaiscered by priae spoasors'-staces and local 
govemnencal uniCs represenciog 100,000 or taore population. 

Title II authorized transitional public service employment and 
manpower services to areas that have unemployment rates of 6.5 jMircent or 
higher for three cor^ecutive months. 

Title III provided for federally sponsored and sufMtrvised employment, 
training, and placement programs for special groups in the population such 
as youth, Indians, migrants, offenders limited-English-speaking persons, 
and other disadvantaged groups. 

Title IV authorized the Job Corps originally autlwrized under the EOA. 

Title V provided for the establishment of a National Commission for 
Manpower Policy, ^ manpower advisory group to the Secretary of Labor and 
Che Congress. 

Title VI was 4 countercyclical public service employment program to 
ease the impact cf high unemployment. 

Title VII included several general provisions applicable to all the 
preceding tides. It contained such things as prohibitions against 
discrimination, administrative procedures, and various definitions. 
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APPENDIX B 

Examples of Projects Undertaken Under YHTP and YCCIP 



YETP 



1. Touth Service Denonatracioa Project 

The purpose of this project was to test the concept and 
feasibility of a National Youth Service Corps for out-of-schooL 
youth. Undertaken through Action, this project gave 16-year-olds to 
21-year-olds stipends to work in "meaningful" cooaunity service 
projects. A (.rocess analysis of the problens in inpleaenting this 
kind of program v«s Co he part of the research program. 

2. Education Entitlement Voucher (EEV) Dencnstration Project 

This demonstration project tested the feasibility of providing 
disadvantaged youngsters in selected eaployment and training programs 
with education vouchers which they could use in post-secondary (or 
continuing secondary) education to further their skill acquisition. 
Based on the Gl Bill concept, this program was for in-school youth. 
Research interests included testing the effectiveness of alternative 
methods of and coalitions for providing EEVs, and analysing how these 
vouchers are perceived and ultimately used by program participants. 

3. Exemplary In-School Frogrmns Denwnstration Project 

This demonstration provided a mechanism co financially reward and 
give national recognition to exemplary projects for in-school youth. 
Emphasis was on exemplary in-school programs that provided 
occupational information, that were successful in retraining and 
aieeting the needs of potential dropouts, and that integrated 
employment into the curricula and provided academic credit for work 
experience. 

4. Career-Oriented Alternative Education Dea»nstration Projects 

This progrm replicated the successful Career Intern Program 
(CIP), operated by the OIC in Phladelphia, in several other 
localities. It provided career education for dropoucs and potential 
dropouts. 

5. Private Sector Initiatives for Youth 

This project tested four approaches to increasing private sector 
involvcs»nt in the ^loyment of disadvantaged youth: (U direct 
employment subsidies, (2) training cost subsidies, (3) ipprent iceship 
subsidies, and (4) entrepreneurship options for youth. 
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6. School to Work Transicion Demons crat ion Projects 



This project continued funding or Education and Wc-Sc Councils 
(established under SWTP) in 33 local areas. A study of their 
effectiveness in improving the schoo l-to-work "ransition will be 
undertaken. The programs or approaches of a variety of other 
agencies, inatituciona, and CBOs providing school-to-wrk transition 
services were to be adopted and- tested by YETP as well. 

7. Service Mix Alternatives Demons trac ion Projacts 

This demonstration tested the effectiveness of providing a service 
mix for out->of*9cbool dis^vanc^d youngsters. One model provided 
subsidized employment and a variety of support services, another 
provided work experience alone. 

8. Special Studies 

A variety of research projects were to be undertaken as a part of 
the knowledge development goals of YEDPA. Areas of interest 
included: measuring ami analysing youth employment problems in 
general; assessing work output and work valuation in employment and 
training prograu; identifying useful program performance measures; 
introducing a longitudinal survey-^ focuding on disadvantaged 
youngs cers->to explore factors important in their "school-to-work 
transition;" analysing the possibility of using nonprofit corporations 
to replicate exemplary projects; testing the effectiveness on 
motivation and labor market awareness of mixing youth of different 
income levels in the some program (10 percent of YETP fimds were set 
aside for programs available to all youth); testing the effectiveness 
of occupational information in aiding youth (funds were trans fared to 
the National Occupational Information Coordinating Cooaaittee to 
improve availability and content of this kind of information to 
youth). 



YCCIP 

1. Ventures in Ccnammity Improveim^nt (VXCI) 

Undertaken in nine sites, this demonstration replicated a oodel 
community improvement pcogram. The feasibvlity of this replication 
being undertaken by a nonprofit intermediary corporat ion— the 
Corporation for Public/Private Ventures— was an important research 
question. Also of interest was the neasurei&ent of the value of work 
done to the participant and connmsnity. 

2. Community Improvement Demonstration 

Established in ten sites and run by local community developB«nt 
corporations, this demonstration tested the efficacy of these 
organizations in aiding youth and their communities. 
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3. Rural Housing Itnprovenienc Prifjecc 

This project involved youch in the rehabilitation and restoiation 
3f homes for the elderly and the Farmers Hose Administration (FmHA). 

4. Railroad-Related Cooaunity Improveront Demonstration 

This projects-undertaken in three states — involved participants in 
railroad improvemeucs. Youthful ex-offenders were targeted in two of 
the sites. 
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